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Common Sense to the Rescue! 


CoMMON sense has asserted its supremacy! We are fast 
realizing the actualities of our conditicn and acting accord- 
ingly. The system of indiscriminate buunties for recruits, 
to meet the Presidential requisition for 300,000 men to fill 
up the National armies, is already and none too early recog- 
nised as vicious, wasteful and demoralizing. The mistake 
of attempting to o:ganize new regiinents before the old 
ones are filled up is also recognized, and the plan aban- 
doned. The importauce of calling back to the ranks the 
75,000 or 100,000 furloughed or convalescent «bsentces from 
the army is equally understood. And above all, the necessity 
of putting the whole arms-bearing population of the loyal 
States on a war footing is at last understood. We are to 
havea draft! Let every patriot rejoice over this evidence 
of earnestness on the part of the Government. ‘The whole 
system of recruiting and of bounties is to terminate on the 
15th of August. If the 300,000 men called for are not then 
forthcoming, the deficiency existing, as also all future re- 
quisitions, are to be filled by draft! From that date we 
shall have ready means of keeping the ranks of our army 
full. By a resort to this system, the rebels have obtained a 
temporary respite from their ultimate doom. By resortiug 
to it ourselves, we insure our final triumph against all con- 
tingencies. Man for man dead on the field, we must win in 
the end, even though the whole South be reduced to a blood- 
sodden widerness. 

Let the conscription be just as Heaven, and inexorable as 
death, all thet is worth living fer is involved in the issne 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST 16, 1862, 

of the contest in which we are embarked. Let it spare 
neither high nor low, rich nor poor, but reach all alike. Let 
it go forth to the South and the world, that if the National 
life and integrity cost the blood of the two million five hun- 
dred thousand of the enrolled militia of the Free States, the 
price shall be paid! 5] 

Thank God! the Government and the Nation seem at last 
roused to the realities of our condition. The measures 
that indicate that this is so are: 

Ist. That after the 15th of August the requisitions for the 
army are to be filled by draft. 

2d. That all absentees are at once recalled to the army. 

bd. That promotions are to be made in virtue of bravery 
in the field, and not because the aspirant is nephew of the 
Governor, or one in whom the ‘‘ Congressman for our dis- 
trict takes an interest.” 

‘th. That men with black skins are to be used in what- 
ever way available; that a cubic yard of earth shovelled by 
a negro is worth as much as if thrown up by a white man; 
and that a bullet fired by Sambo is just as deadly as if fired 
by Jonathan, Patrick, or any Teuton whatever. 

5th. That rebels are no better than patriots, and that the 
first great duty of the National commanders is to put down 
the rebellion, and not to guard traitors’ henroosts. 


We hope to be able to add soon, as a sixth indication, the 
appointment of live men to the command of the armies of 
the country, in place of those whose generalship, in the 
language of the New York //erald, 
the enemy !” 


‘clicits praise even from 





HIVOUACKING IN COURT HOUSE BQUARE, PAKI-, 
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BOURBON COUMTY, 


in the Cle rk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern Distric t of New York. 


The New Avatar of Treason. 


Jevv. Davis should -reserve his highest honors for his 
friends and abettors in Kentucky. The traitor Breckinridge 
did him good service all through the extra session of Con- 
gress of 1861, enacting at onc time tue part of a disorganizer 
and spy in Washington, and only going over to his master 
when his treason could be disguised no longer, and when 
his ability to serve the rebellion in the Capitol had ceased. 
But he left others of the same stamp with himself bchind, 
of whom Mr. Wickcliffe, Member of the House from Ken- 
tucky, may be taken as a type. He will-be remembered as 
a persistent opponent of every energetic war measure which 
came up before Congress during its late session, and as 
having, supported by Vallandigham and the little cabal of 
Northern stipendiaries and agents of Jeff. Davis, done all in 
his power to embarrass the Government in the war for 
the National safety and integrity. He has been among the 
loudest in advising the President against following out the 
clearly expressed and almost unanimous voice of the people 
as to the conduct of the war, and, unhappily, with too much 
effect.. He now thinks the time has nearly come for un- 
masking, and for doing what Breckinridge sought in vain to 
accomplish—carry Kentucky over to the so-called “ Southern 
Confederacy.” Together with Senator Carlisle, of Virginia 
—par nobile fratrum !—he attended the Democratic Conven- 
tion of Indiana, at the capital of that State, on the 30th o. 
July, when he made a speech, in which he “ detined his 
position,” by declaring that he was for “‘ doing nothing more 
until he could see what we were fighting for.” He added 
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that if freeing the negroes were any part of the purposes of | 
the Government, then “let not another drop of blood be 
shed.” As, after these avowals, he was not kicked out of 
the Convention, we may infer what sort of stuff composes 
the “Democracy” of Indiana! The South Is alive with 
such Democrats, and Davis is their prophet! 

The avowal of Wickliffe amounts to this: That if, by pro- 
tracting the war, avd otherwise putting the nation In deadly 
peril, Southern trai‘ors force the Government to strike the 
rebellion under the fifth rib, and plant the dagger in its very 
vitals, then he, and those like him, will no longer stand by 
the country, but join its assassins! In one word, if the 
question comes to this, “ Shall the Nation or shall Slavery 
perish?” he is ready to respond, ‘‘ Death to the Nation, 
long live the sacred Institution!” This is the simple Eng- 
lish of his proposition, “simply this, and nothing more!” 
There was not a man in the Indiana * Democratic” Conven- 
tion who did not thus understand it; and yet, as we have 
said, Wickliffe was not kicked out, nor seut, as he should 
have been sent, with a constable on cach side of him, a 
traitor, to the nearest jail. 

The “Border States” have always been despised by the 
South proper. A Virginian or Marylander, a Kentuckian or 
a citizen of Missouri, has always been regarded by the cot- 
ton oligarchy as a “little meaner” than the ‘ unmitigated 
Yankee.” They never have admitted the claim of the peo- 
ple of the Border States to the magnificent title of ‘ South- 
erners.” But they have made these States their battle- 
ground; brought on them all the horrors and desolations of 
civil war. They wish to retain them as the debatable and 
bloody ground on which future wars shall be fought, for 
they know well that a free Republic and ua slave oligarchy 
cannot exist on this continent, side by side. If they wish 
to retain Kentucky and Virginia, it is because—and we use 
a familiar railway term—they desire to have a buffer between 
them and the North in the future collision which they know 
will be inevitable. In other words, these States are ** between 
the upper and the nether millstone,” and unless they elect 
to go with the North, must ultimately be ground to powder. 
If they prefer the latter alternative, let them follow the 
Wickliffes and Magoffins, and raise the Dagon of Slavery 
over the emblems of Union and nationality—a nationality 
capable of affording peace and protection at home, and re- 
pe'ling insult and aggression from abroad. ‘‘ Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve.” 


Barnum’s American Museum. 


YHIS immense establishment continues to be crowded 

despite the war. It has now the finest collection of Novelties and 

the best Performances ever offered even there, Acunission to all only 
25 ects. Children under 10 years, 16 cts. 





Nixon’s Cremorne Garden, Palace of Music and 
Equestrian School, 
1 TH STREET and SIXTH AVENUE. Open every Afternoon 





clad Arkansas—and our wooden shells engage her. This is | 


the result from an eye-witness : 


“ The Carondelet’s stern and after division of starboard batteries kept 
up an incessant fire; but the huge solid shot flew off like India rubber 
balls. There was no vulnerable spot to be seen; and a very small round 
hole, just large enough to admit the gun, constituted her ports, and on 
elevating or depressing the porthole moved with the gun. The Winona 


aud Wissahickon engage her, but she pasees their fire unscathed, uu- | 
harmed. Can nothing breach the rebel monster? A dubious shake of 


the head was the only response, 48 ball after ball drops from her sides 
in the water. Steadily but surely she keeps ou the way, firing one 
broadside at the transports, and the other at some vessel ou the other 
side.” 

The old story over again, one vessel, insignificant in ap- 
pearance, defying a fleet and accomplishing her object in the 
face of ten times her apparent force. The reporter pro- 
ceeds : 

“This unparalleled audacity and boldness elicits the unqualified admira- 
tion of all. Such a thing never took place before, and will probably never 
take place again, In broad daylight, in the very tecth of a hundred 
guns, this craft slowly aud deliberately made her way, selecting her own 
an vietlns and hurling the glove of defiance at the combined fleet. It is 
example of cool, daring courage unexampled, and the name of * Catesby 
Jones, her commander, will be awarded by all men as deserving a place 
wnong the list of those ‘who kuow uo fear.’”’ 

“ Never took place before?” Does the writer remember 
the Merrimac and the Manassas ? 

‘« Never take place again?” Does he know what is now 
going on at Richmond? 

A few words more on the Yazoo river affair, and then for 
the last-mentioned locality. Continues the witness: 

“ The fact of her success is undoubtedly owing to the circumstances 
undgr which she caught us. Our position and everything worked 
avainst us, The Essex had discovered a burst boiler the day before 
and a new one was Leing inserted at the time. The Louisville was lying 
at the blacksmith boat repairing. The Sumter had her waste pipe out 
and a new one being inserted, Lverything worked in her savor. Those 
bouts that were aJ ready could not use their guns for fear of doing more 
damage to their friends thau thelr foes,” 

The old story again, ‘everything worked in her favor,” 
or in other words, notwithstanding her existence and ap- 
proach was known, ho means or measures were taken for 
defence or defeat, and the dangerous craft ran the fleet and 
joined her friends, ready to do battle again, leaving behind 
her this list of losses : 


Ailled, Wounded Vissing. 
TP ylOP. oc ccccvcees W Aa] 10 
Carondelet....... 4 a0) Ms 
Jancaster......+. is 10 
Henton,.....-eees l 3 
ot Cr 


The past is irretrievable, but shall it work its effect on 
the future ? 

We know, if the repeated tales of those who come from 
thence can be believed, that two or more iron-clad boats 
ure preparing at Richmond. We may “ pooh-pooh” them, 
but their existence still remains as well vouched fora rumor 
as that of the Merrimac, the Manassas, or the Arkansas. 
What the power or capacity of those boats may be, we have 
no means of knowing certainly. But we know that the 
rebels are not devoid of sense, and will saake their tools do 
their work. We are told, and cannot fail to see fer our- 


Demat 7 . on De Sanam ¢. Promenade > : 
and Evening, and devoted to Pantomime, Ballet, Promenade selves, that the army of the Potomac is dependent on our 


Concerts and Equestrianism. ‘The most talented Artists in the country 


are already engaged, and additions are constantly being made, making | gunboats for its existence and safety. 


the Gardens at all times very attractive. Maguificent display of VIRK- 
WORKS EVERY NIGHT. Among the Artists now engayed may be 


found 
SENORITA CUBAS, the unrivalled Spanish Dangeuss 
THOMAS BAKER, Chef @'Orchestry ; 
Costa, Theleur, Ximenes, Ronzani, Wietoff, C. Lehmann, Mdlle. Louise 
Tournsire, Young Madigan, Master Chas. Madigan, and a host of 
others. 
A full Spanish and French Corps de Ballet. 
Open every Sunday Evening for Promenade and Refreshments, 
Admission to the whole, 25 cents. 
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What are we About ? 


Tor time has not so long gone by that we should be 
obliged to recall its every circumstance, and yet to a people 
who persistently sleep over a volcano there is no remedy 
but to ery continually aloud. With this view in illustration 
we recur to that memorable day, but a few inonths ago, when 
the iron-clad Merrimac, stealing forth from where she had 
been allowed to be made invulnerable without interruption, 
spread havoc and death around her, and for a while threat- 
ened the capitol itself. To an accident only, not through 
foresight, was it that a bar was found to her entire success 
in the ** Monitor,” whereby the escape of such of our ves- 
sels as lay within her reach, and of our soldiers encamped 
upon the shore, was secured. The destruction of two. 
first-class frigates, and the slaughter and capture of some 
hundreds of our men, ended the tragedy, and built an ever 
lasting monument to attest the supineness of those who 
could and should have guarded against such a catastrophe. 

If to our fleet before New Orleans the results were not 
similar, it must be put to the .account, not of our Navy De- 
partment, but to some fortuitous circumstance preventing 
the contractors for the rebel iron-clads finishing their work 
in time. Of the ram *“‘ Manassas” enough has been said and 
shown to convince everybody that for a while she set the 
entire Federal navy at defiance, and would, had she been 
assisted by a few more of the same sort, perhaps have de- 
ferred or prevented the capture of New Orleans. There is 
no flattery to ourselves in these stern truths, and the sooner 
they are impressed upon the minds of our people the better 
for them. 

Once more we have the same fearful game upon the West- 
ern waters. An iron-clad gam is constructed in some secret 
and sheltered spot on the Yazoo river. The fact of her pro- 
gress is known to those in authority, and so familiar are they 
with her movements that they are enabled to count almost 
to a moment the time when she will appear. Knowing this, 
taey must also have known that they had no means of con- 
tending with such an adversary.. She comes—the rebel iron- 








Let us look the mat- 
ter boldly in the face for a inoinent, and ask what would be 
the result should such a thing occur as the destruction of 
the gunboats, or as the running of the blockade by the 
rebel tron-clads, and the surrender of the comand of the 
James river below Harrison’s Landing. 

We are no croakers, but we should be worse than idiots 
did we not profit by the experience of the past. This may 
be no danger that we have heralded, but’ prudence is no sin. 
Is obloquy to be heaped upon a man who has suffered from 


a fractured limb because he protects it from a repetition of 


the hurt? 

It is too late now to build gunboats that shall be in time 
for this particular case, but are there not other preventives ? 
The rebel prisoners of Gaines’s Mill and Malvern Hills spoke 
of boats as facts accomplished. Shall we pay no attention 
to these reports, but hang our hopes on the Monitor and a 
few other vessels which may prove ‘unable to accomplish 
the work for them to do, and then, when terror and desola- 
tion follow upon supineness, cry out that nobody is to 
blame ? 

Forbid it Heaven! that so great a disaster shall fall on 
our country, but whether it does or does not, we shall never 
rearel that we raised this small voice of warning. 


Peank Lestie’s PicevonisaL History or tue War, is- 
sued semi monthly, has reached its 2th number. The engravings ure 
beautifully executed, and give a vivid view of the secues which are cou 
slantly oveuring on the battletield, This work will be, when complete, 
a valuable acquisition to literature and the art of engraving.—-New York 
Observer. 


‘Tue Edinburgh (Scolland) College of Physicians have de- 
cided, by a vote of 18 against 1, that female doctors shall not receive 
diplomas. Five years ayo, pgobably, the proposition to grant females 
medical diplomas would not have received a single vote, In five years 
more, we yeuture the prediction, the present yote will be reversed, 

Raips.—The war is prolific in new terms. The latest 
coinage Is “ raid,” Every movement is « raid” now, No irruptions, 
incursions or expeditions are made nowadays. Jackson pursued Banks 
along the banks of the Shenandoah; but it was not a pursuit or a march 
—it was a “raid.” Morgan makes a“ raid” every day in Kentucky. 
* Raide” are the order of the day. 





A curtous theatrical advertisement has recently appeared 
at Naples, announcing that aiter being closed for the long period of 1800 
years, the Pompeii Theatre, rebuilt on the ruins of the ancient establish- 
ment, will be opened, with “ La Figlia del Reggimento.” The specu- 
Jative manager adds in his quaint bill that he trusts that the favor and 
patronage which were liberally accorded .to his predecessor, Marcus 
Quintus Martius, will be continued to him, and that he purposes doing 
all in his power to equal and if possible surpass the abilities displayed 
by Signor Martius during his management. 





Tom Parve.—In our country the State or general Govern- 
ments have rarely officially recognized the works of any author. / r. 
Rush, of Philadelphia, early discerned the abilities of Thomas Paine, 
and suggested to him to write a book en the great question of that day, 
and meet the objections to separation from the mother country. This 
hint was followed, and Paine wrote a volume which he ‘called “ Plain 
Truth.” Dr. Rush expressed the opinion that ‘Common Sense ” would 
be a more striking and popular title, and the advice was heeded. The 
pamphlet appeared anonymously and made a great hit, as about 100,000 
copies were sold. The authorship was acknowledged, and Congress 
voted Paine $3,000 for this great service to the popular cause. New 


| York gave him an estate of 300 acres, confiscated from a Tory, and Penn- 
sylvania presented him with $1,500. 
| Derection or Jere CiemMens.—The . Atlanta (Ga.) 

Commonwealth tius heralds the defection of one of the shining lights 
of the Southern Confederacy : 

“The numerous admirers of the gifted Alabamian (Jere Clemens) 
will learn with feelings of the deepest regret that he has forsaken the 
Confederate cause, and given in his allegiance to the Lincoln Govern- 
ment, He was in Huntsville at the time of its capture by the Yankees, 
and made no effort to escape. Only a few weeks after their arrival he 
became very intimate with the Commanding General, and now goes 
about the streets representing the Southern cause in its worst light, and 
endeavoring to persuade all bis friends to join with the Federal cause. 
So far he has only found four of the citizens of Huntsville who were so 
destitute of printiple and honor as to link their destiny with the des- 
troyer of our homes and our peace. This comes from a source entitled 
to the highest credit.” 


Up to the present time this year $21,750,000 in specie has 
left the United States for Europe, During the same time there has 
arrived at the port of New York from California #12,255,000, 

Wuice Mr. Buchanan was President, the Pottstown Bank 
came into existence, and out of compliment to him the notes contained 
his portrait. But of late the Kank has received »o many mutilated 
notes, with the words “‘ traitor,” “ Judas Iscariot,” &¢., inscribed under 
the portrait, that it has resolved to call in all the notes bearing the like- 
uess and re-issue new ones. It must be done to abate a nuisance, 

Masonry IN ‘tHe Camp.—Our Masonic friends in the army 
willno doubt be pleased to learn that Mr. Hayward, 203 Broadway, 
whose kinduess to our wounded soldiers we have previously mentioned, 
has now provided himeelf with a splendid assortment of Masonic em- 
bleins, ete., ete., which he offers to the craft on the most reasonable 
terms. 

Huvpson River Rairoap.—The travel on this line in- 
creases, 35,000 through passengers to Troy and Albany, and 275,000 way 
passengers having one in the three months ending July 30, 1862. The 
express trains run daily north for West Point, Mountain House, Cats- 
kill, Lebaron Springs, Sharon Springs, Trenton Falls, Niagara Falls 
and Saratoga Springs, Montreal and Quebec, For the accommodation 
of travellers, we may mention that the trains leave : 

o r, M. 
1! i 15 - 


The above are through trains, besides’ the ordinary way trains. Mr, 
Samuel Sloan is the President of this Railroad Company, and his man- 
agement is very acceptable to all parties. 

Moorw’s LickinG BOURBON has become as fumous as Salt 
River itself, which is the political name for the “ Licking ” a defeated 
candidate gets. The enormous demand for whiskey for the use of the 
troops has made it very difficult to get first-rate Bourbon, and it is 
therefore of great importance to the public health that it should know 
where 4 pure article can be had. Mr. Jessen, of No. 60 New strect, New 
York, well known for his Sakee, has been appointed the New York 
agent for the sale of Moore’s famous Bourbon Whiskey. 





Tue great rifle match between the Peers and Com- 
mons of England came off on the 1sth of July, the battle-field being 
Wimbledon Common, ‘The so-called Norman aristocracy triumphed, as 
usual, over Saxon democracy ; but that our readers may judge how pur 
et simple these warring elements were we give the official return: . 

Lords, Gross Total 
Marquis of Abercorn........e.eeeeeees ee cceccccecccecoes 15 
BOE GE DIPIOs 60:0 006000008040060000000560000860s0en000000 BY 
BATE THIOMOB coc cc vccccceccesscocecce Seeereeresooeceessenss 42 
BONG BE ENNIO 0005605060 ss ecrcceccesoenssccvenesedasoeones i 


BOs ccdsccecceccccccvees 


Commons, 





DOCG BEEF cs cccccccscccsccccesccscvevecevceccsovecececocse 4 

Mr. Dillwyn : 

Lord Elcho.....2...se0 

MEP, VOTED (HEAGIOLE) coc cccccccccccecccescccccccescccess OS 

Lord Grey de Wilton 

MNES ORB VONENE 606s céccncnnesesnsccsscceniesebosscenceese 3 

Mls BUND: 066564059 95000 6 66000000090000000006050s00000008 3 

Mr. Hastings-Russell 

BES. THIDGEs occccccccccvvcsscnsorecccseecceos 

ia Os, WINN 6 6 6405:6640.000640000040 00000000 esb0 sRaSASeR ES 20 

Ifon, I. Wyndham.......... covece 26 
Botal.oceccscvccceccese 





Strange cnough, the old Normans seem to have changed places, the 
classification being: Abercorn, Airlie, Ducie, Londesborough, Lovat— 
Scotch or Celt; Somers and Suffield, Saxon; Vernon and Wharncliffe, 
Norman. Ou the vanquished side are all Norman except Wyndham 
Leslie, Lury, Forster aud Elcho, who are Celt and Saxon. 





A Sitiy Soipier.—The Lzpress, with its congenial taste 
for nonsense, pablishes this 

“AN OFPICER’S OPINION,—Lieut.-Col, Lull, of the 8th N. I, regi- 
ment, writes tothe Amberst Cabinet that those of the regiment who 
weut out to New Orleans ‘ with anti-slavery pruclivitics are fust viving 
them up.’ He further says: 

«PT must ask of you a single personal favor. Vlease to hang, with 
the dirtiest rope in your ygarret, all those in the North who are willing 
to sacrifice the success of the cause in which we are engaged, the Con- 
stitution of the country, and the Union of the States under it, provided 
only they can abolish American slavery. 1 tell you the price is tow 
great, we can’t afford it.” 

Judging from this specimen, the smallest shinpluster of a Confederate 
euting-house would be too much to pay for such an opi. ion, 


‘Tur Post states that: 

“Col. Rush C, Hawkins, of the 9th regiment New York Volunteers 
(Hawkine’s Zouaves), has been arrested on a charge of expressing dis- 
satisfaction at the conduct of affairs on the Peninsula. The Zouaves, 
it will be remembered, did gallant service at the battle of Roanoke and 
in other engagements on the North Carolina coast, in one of which Col. 
Hawkins was wounded, Since the late battles before Richmond, the 
regiment has been sent to the Veninsula to r-inforce McClellan, and 
their ‘ dissatisfaction at the conduct of affairs’ probably results frorm 
their not being offered a chanee to nvet the enemy. The 9th regiment 
was raised entirely in this city, mainly by the personal exertions of 
Col. Hawkins,” 

If every officer were arrested who shares Col. Hawkins’s opinion of 
a certain grand strategic movement, there would be ample scope for 
Gov. Morgan’s patronage. ‘The intellect of the army has come to this 
conclusiou—that the campaign before Richmand is a failure. 





Suspicious Praisr.—The rebels are loud in their praise of 
the generalship of McClellan, but they have a poor opinion of Pope, 
Curtis and Burnside. They don’t like “the Dutchman Heintzelman ;” 
they detest that “ one-armed devil, Kearney ;” Siegel is “ an over-rated 
mercenary ;”’ Mitchell is a “‘ vandal ;” and Butler *‘ abeast.” But Buell, 
McClellan and Halleck are “accomplished gentlemen” and “ able 
officers.” It isa great thing to secure commendations of your encmics 
in war time. 





Hon. R. J. WALKER ON GRADUAL EMANCIPATION.—This 
eminent financier, whose patriotism overrides all partisan or personal 





considerations, has written a pamphlet taking ground for the emancipa- 
tion plans of the President. His opinions werive special value from the 
fact that he was once Governor of Mississippi, Senator in Congress 
from that State, and Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and 
in consequence thoroughly conversant with the South and with thé 
matter whereof he speaks. He says that the South must know what 
course the Government intends to pursue in regard to slavery. ‘‘ But 
not only the South, but our friends and enemies, and all the world must 
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know that the American Union shall never be dismembered!” He dis- 
courses eloquently upon this point, as follows: 

Above all, the valley of the Mississippi was ordained by God as the 
residence of an united people. Over every acre of its soil must for ever 
fioat the banner ef the Union, and all its waters, as they roll on to- 
ether to the Gulf, proclaim, that what “ God has joined together, man 
shall never put asunder.” No line of latitude or longitude shall ever 
separate the mouth from the centre or sources of the Mississippi. No 
all the waters of the im verial river, from the mountains springs and 
erystal fountains, shall ever flow in commingling currents to the Gulf, 
uniting ever more in onc undivided whole the blessed home of a free and 
happy people. 

And Who will dare erect the feeble barriers designed to seclude the 
great valley aud its products from either ocean, the lakes or the Gulf, or 
persuade her to hold these essential rights and interests by the wretched 
tenure of the will of any sececing State! No line but one of blood, of 
military despotisms and perpetual war, can ever separate this great 
valley. The idea is sacrilege, It is the raving of a maniac. Separation 
is death. Disunion is suicide. If the South presents the issue that the 
Union or slavery must perish, the result is not doubtful. The Union 
will stilllive. Itis written on the scroll of destiny, by the finger of 
God, that “ neither principalities nor powers shall effect its overthrow, 
nor shall “ ‘the gates of hell prevail against it.” 

Mr. Walker considers that the question is one of race in the South, 
and that the recent manifestations of public sentiment in the North in- 
dicate that the opinion of the masses of the free States is that ‘ the ne- 
gro, although to be regarded as a man, and to be treated with bumanity, 
belongs to an inferior race, communion or association with whom is not 
desired by the whites.” Mr. Walker is of the opinion that, if the non- 
slaveholders of the South knew that colonization abroad would certainly 
accompany gradual emancipation, they would support the measure. 
Iie gays: 

It being clearly our interest and duty to adopt this system of gradual 
emancipation by State authority, with colonization abroad, aided by 
Congress, and the expense being comparatively small, less than a few 
months’ cost of the war, it is a signal mark of that special Providence, 
which has so often shielded our heloved country from imminent peril, 
that. the President of the United States should have recommended, and 
Congress should have adopted, by so large a majority, this very system, 
which alone can finally, justly and wisely settle this question, cordially 
reunite the North with the South, remove the cause of the war, and 
save the country. 





GRASPING THE Nerrie.—Gen. Butler continues to carry 
the war into Africa. For come time back the land pirates in the service 
of Van Dorn have been amusing themselves by taking Union men from 
their plantations up the river, and, without trial or form of law, hang- 
ing them or spiriting them away from their homes and families. Gen, 
Butler has seni a detachment of the 26th Massachusetts to the place 
where these outlaws have been carrying on their bloody work; some 
miles up the river, with instructions to arrest such persons as were 
known to sympathise with Van Dorn’s murderers, The troops acted 
disereetly. They made diligent inquiry, and came off with eight pri- 
soners—one of them Andre Delonde, the brother-in-law of John Slidell 
and Gen, Beauregard, These men are now in custody in town. Notice 
is, or has been sent to Van Dorn, that the persons who hanged the 
Union men must be given up; that two United States soldiers captured 
by the gueriHas must be given up; that all guerilla warfare must stop, 
else these and other planters of i ouisiana, who encourage the guerilla 
mode of war, will be hanged:‘in retaliation, This is just. The Delta 
says ‘the na ves of the persons arrested on the charge of attempting 
to assassinate Mr. Burbanks and his brother are Andre Delonde, bro- 
ther-in-law of John Slidell and Peter T. G, Beauregard; Mr. St. Martin, 
Mr. Guande, Mr. Valsin, M. E. Godry and one other. These with other 
scoundrels in the interest of Van Dorn arrested Mr. Burbank’s brother, 
and it is given out that they have hanged him. If this be truth, we 
trust that Delonde & Co. will be ‘ treated accordingly.” Of this there 
can be no doubt, for if Gen. Butler hanged Mulford for pulling down 
the flag he will not spare the murderers of Union citizens, 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


NEW Orvrans has a second Solomon of the name of Bell; 
like the Jew, heisaJudge. We give a specimen of his wisdom: Three 
jolly anglers were brought up for menacingly coasting round the war 
ship Vensa_.ola, and threatening her with vengeance of some sort, 


They also made insulting inquiries concerning the fate of the ships of 


war Congress and Cumberland. Bing warned to leave the ship, they 
virtually refused to do so, merely moving around to another place, and 
still hovering about, as if intending to drop some infernal mchine bhe- 
neath her. Finally, 1 bowt was ordered to be manned and sent after the 
piscatory adventurers, whercupon they pulled for the shore and endex- 
vored to hide beneath the wharf. But the pursuers followed the pur- 
sued among the colounades of pines and sueceeded in arresting them, 
When taken before Jude Bell the néxt day, the accused were confronted 
by a host of witnesses, who detailed all the facts of the case as above 
set forth. Th Judge innocently asked some of the witnesses whiat 
kind of a vessel the Pensacola is, and when informed that she is a strong- 
bound sloon of war, he inquired if the sloop of war were really afraid 
of the skiff with three men init? Finally, however, the Judve turned 
towards the prisoners, told them that their conduct was improper, and 
fined them $10 each. 

New York ‘ Suspects.”—Henry W. Butler, employed as 
a stage starter onthe Fifth avenue line of stages at Fulton Ferry, has 
of late, it is said, made himself highly obvoxious by talking ina manner 
to discourage enlistment, showiog evident sympathy with the rebels. 
The other day he was arrested by order of Superintendent Kennedy 
and locked up. . 

John H. King, for eight years past foreman of Woodward s machine 
shop in Beekman street, has been guilty of a similar offen e, and was 
arrested by order of Marshal Murray, and locked up at police head- 
quarters, It is said he will be sent to Fort Lafayette. ; 

Mr. Gregory, a painter, was also arrested, charged with vioient talking, 
such as saying, “ he would cut Ave Lincolnif he met him!” but whether 
he meant his throat or his acquaintance, does not .ppear. He also de- 
clared “ that Stonewall Jackson was a smart man, and that he longed 
to see him in New York,” but whether as aconqueror or a prisoner was 
not ascertained. He was, consequently, locked up in the station-house., 
During the night he wrote an affecting copy of verses—we have only 
room tor three: 

In a lonely cell I'm brought; 

I never had a Secession thought. 

But when I’m out, Pll show my will, 
That Ill uphold the Union still. 


In the Herald I did find 

Gregory had a Secession mind. 

The Herald’s wrong; V1l say I’m right. 
For the Union I will fight. 


Colonel ‘Turnbull I’ve known for years ; 
No rebel General does he fear. 
I'll drop the brush, and take up arms, 
With him to drive the rebels from their farms. 
Mr. Gregory has resolved to put his theory into pract ce. 
enlisted in a New York regiment, 


Tue old English proverb, that ‘a favorite has no friend,” 
is realixed in the war waged against the Dulcineas del Tobowos of the 
coveert saloons—the pretty waiter-girls. Under the severe pressure of 
Mr. Kennedy, in New York, they went to Philadelphia, where they 
commenced their lager bier fascinations. But—alas for beauty !—the 
Mayor of the Quaker City has ordered their temples to be closed, and 
the fair vestals are now worshipferless. 


Hic has 


WAR NEWS. 


Srx hundred troops crossed the James River on the Ist of 
August, and destroyed the houscs and woods on the opposite shore, 
which had afforded protection to the rebels. It w.s from this point 
that the rebels shelled our shipping and encampment the night before. 
No lives were lost in the operation. 


Apvices from Gen. Pope’s command at Waterloo, Va., 
state that no enemy in force has been discovered this side of Gordons- 
ville, but it is supposed that strong entrenchments are being constructed 
at that place by the rebels. Our troops are said to be confident that 
they will be completely successful whenever they meet the enemy. 
Gen. Pope was enthugiastically received by the army. His stringent 
orders have materially checked desertion within the last few days. 

Tue United States gunboat Magnolia, from Charleston 
bar, 8S. C., arrived at this port on the 3d of August, having under con 
voy the British steamer Memphis, which she captured on the 31st ult. 
The Memphis entered Charleston with a cargo of arms and ammunition 
seme time since, and was attempting to run the blockade at the time of 
her capture. She had a cargo of 1,575 bales of Sea Island cotton. 


GREAT excitement pervaded the town of Parkersburg, 
Va., lately, caused by the report that a band of guerillas was about to 


attack the town, The report was without foundation, but the citizens 





were so terrified that they tore up the flooring of the bridge across the 
Little Kanawha avd planted a cannon at their end of it. The City 
Council held a meeting and appointed a committee to go out with a flag 
of truce and prevail upon the marauders not to burn the town. The 
money in thé bank was removed to Marietta, Ohio, and was not brought 
back for a couple of days. Numbers of persons fled from the town and 
crossed over into Ohio. 


Com. Davis has moved his fleet up to the mouth of the 
Yazoo river, as if abandoning the siege of Vicksburg. Most of Farra- 
gut’s fleet have gone down the river. 


A REBEL captain from Price’s army, named Owsley, re- 
cently arrested at Bowling Green, Kentucky, said that Gen. Price had 
crossed the Mississippi at White River on the 15th ult. with 15,000 men, 
and isnow in Missouri, or on his way there. He says that Van Dorn is 
at Vicksburg, Jeff. Thompson at Grenada, Miss., with 10,000 raw troops, 
Beauregard at Richmond, and Breckinridge and Bragg at Chattanooga 
with 160,000 men, 


GEN. CurtI1s’s army has been reinforced, and is now able 
to begin offensive operations. The rebel Gen. Hindman is at Little 
Rock, Ark., with less than 6,000 effective men. Hundreds are fleeing to 
our lines to avoid conscription. The first Union Arkansas regiment is 
nearly full and ready for the field. 


SOUTHERN NEWS. 


Tue present liabilities of the Southern Confederacy are 
said to approximate to the following figures: 





Borrowed from banks......... veveceese eeeeeeeess $50,000,000 
State aid, to be reimbursed.......... eecccccccccce 45,000,000 
Due bills for property seized........ceeeeeeecees + 65,000,000 
Due bills for property destroyed.........ceeesees 40,000,000 
Wear loamGecoccccccccscccceccccsccce Coecccece seeeee 65,000,000 
TREASUPY NOTES... ccccccccccccccccces eeeseeereeees 100,000,000 
DNS COMMIT G is 00 cece cseccscocconescccsscecseosooss 45,000,000 

Total...cccccece $occcccccccesccsccecoscvoces $410,000,000 


Tue Richmond Dispatch, alluding to Hon. Edward Eve- 
rett’s efforts in behalf of the Union, calls him a “ polished craven who 
has served both God and mammon; who has been preacher, politician, 
sycophant, conservative, fanatic by turns, and any and everything where 
thrift might follow after.” 

DesrERtTiIons from the rebel ranks are so frequent as to 
cause serious alarm among the rebel leaders, ‘The Richmond Dispatch 
declares that the force of public opinion is insufficient to restrain desrr- 
tions, and advocates shooting delinquents without merey. It adds: 
“ Desertions are reducing our army, defying its discipline, corrupting 
its spirit and morals, and seriously endangering the fortunes of our 
cause,” - 


Tur Richmond Lzaminexy complains of the enormous 
prices of all the necessaries and luxuries of life. It says: “ The whole 
South stinks with the lust of extortion. The extent to which it prevails 
in this city is cnormous and shameless; trade is reduced to a devilish 
art to make money out of the distresses of humanity; and, that hypo- 
crisy may be added to other diabolical accomplishments, the extortioners 
of Richmond take the upper seats in church, talk patriotism and give 
into the contribution boxes small pinchings from enormous gains; dandy 
preachers and hospital matrons taking these filthy gifts of the plunder- 
ers of society as tokens of the liberality and patriotiam of the denors,” 


PERSONAL. 


Tie Vicksburgh correspondent of the St. Louis Republi- 
can writes: “1 mentioned a few davs ago that it was rumored that 
Breckinridge was trying to get to Europe via Mexico, The rumor 
originated in Vicksburgh, was brought over by a deserter, and was not 
altogether without foundation, It ,eems that this iollower.of Burr, his 
‘illustrious predecessor,’ went to visit his friend, the princely Keen 
Richards, near Milliken’s Bend, at whose house he was taken unwell, 
His friends in Vicksburgh, net knowing where he waa, but thinking he 
would be sharp enough to ‘draw out’ at the right moment, began to 
mistrust that he had left them for safer climes. But notso. While he 
was yet unwell, Nim’s Massachusetts battery made an excursion up the 
river as far a8 Milliken’s Bend, and as they stopped near Richards’s, the 
Ex- Vice-President got alarmed and departed for other quarters in a 
family carriage, with the curtains down. As he was riding along, 
several of the artillerymen unwittingly passed the carriage on the road 
I would like to know how many pulsations a minute the heart 1 the 
gallant General made during that casual meeting.” 


Tne New York Daily Times is responsible for the tollow- 
ing, should his excellency Count Joannes consider it libellous: 

“The renowned Count Joannes is in his element again. A few days 
since he had an interview with Gov. Andrew, of Massachusetts, in the 
course of which that functionary ‘ put av affrontupon him.’ The Count 
has commenced an action for tort against his Excellency—damages 
$4,000,” 

We are somewhat surprised that the Count does not raise a regiment 


of Joneses and put himself at its head. Richmond would soon be ours 
if the united families of Jones and Smith would march against it. 
O._p Sam Houston is still alive, notwithstanding the 


affecting account a reputed son-in-law gave of his pateiotic @ la Kirby 
death, and which we copied into our paper of Jast week. It is sid that 
the Rev. Mr. Cla:k, who assumes that he is the son-in-law of the hero 
of Sen Jacinto, must have marricd Miss Houston when she was very 
young, as his oldest daughter now is not quite 16, Perhaps after all Old 
Sam will have the satisfaction of seeing the Old Flag float once more 
over the land of ‘Texas, 


Lieut. Henry A. Wise, United States Navy, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, created by 
recent act of Congress, ‘ 

Since the departure of Gen. Burnside with a part of his 
army for Virginia, Acting Major-General Foster, of the Expedition, is 
chief officer in command of the North Carolina Department. Thi is 
sid to be a permanent arrangement, as it is understood that Gen. Burn- 
side will be continued hereafter in an active field of labor. 


Co. Norton, who mysteriously disappeared from Wash- 
ington aiter making charges against Gen. Mitchell, was in Toledo a 
few days since. He says if there is any order for hiwurrest he is easily 
to be found, and that his main business to Washington was not to 
prefer charges against Gen. Mitchell. It appears that he is a paroled 
prisoner,and is awaiting an exchange ; that he had been on service since 
his release under the impression that he had been exchanged, but on 
learning that he was mistaken, W.is relieved of command by Gen. Bacll 
till exchanged. ; 


A. T. Srewart & Co. will remove their retail establish- 
ment, during the month of August, to their new iron store on Broadway 
and Ninth and Tenth streets. Their business is 60 large that they will 
occupy all the uptown store for retail business, and use their old store on 
Chambers street as a wholesale department. Vast quantities of goods 
are now going into the new store preparatory to the change. 

Isaac N. ARNOLD, member of Congress from the Chicago 
District, says that he paid a visit to the President, just before the ad- 
journment of Congress, and remarked to him: ‘Lam about to return 
to that poople by whose voice you were placed in the Presidential 


chair. What shall [tell them? Mr. Lincoln, in the olden time you 

mauled rails; the time has now come for you to maul the rebels.” Mr, 

Lincoln replied: “* Tell the people of Llinois that I will do it!” 
BOOK NOTICES. 

Parson BROWNLOW’S Book, with Illustrations. G. W. 


Childs, Philadelphia, 

Sucu is the title which is prefixed to a narrative by W. G. Brownlow, 
the celebrated Union martyr of Knoxville, Tennessee. In it he sets 
forth his opinions and experience of the rebel movements in the 
Southern States. The work is singularly clever in its way, the narra- 
tive interesting, and the style telling and vigorous. 

Parson Brownlow is, without doubt, one of the most uncompromising 
Union men in the United States. His opinions of Secession and its 
dependent heresies are the results of mature deliberation, have been 
long entertained. and are expressed in the most fearless manner. 
Thirty years ago he first announced them, and up to the present hour, 
“ through good report and = evil report,” has clung to the poli- 
tical faith that the disruption of the United States would be a national 
calamity which the prudence or efforts of many generations could 
neither alleviate por remedy. Faithful to these opinions, Mr. Brown- 
low has opposed the Southern movement with all the earnestness of 
the true patriot, the bravery of a public man, strong in the conviction of 
the righteousness of his cause, and the imperative necessity of enforcing 
the memorable maxim of Genefal Jackson—*‘ the Union must and shall 
be preserved.” He was contented to lose his all in Tennessee, to be 
imprisoned—separated from his wife and family, and at last sent forth 
upon the world poor and penniless, rather than give in his adbesion to 
Treason. The work in question reveals, in a clear and convin-ing 
manner, the aims and = pses and savage atrocities of the leaders of 
the rebellion, a perusal of which cannot fail to convince the most scep- 
tical that ‘‘the rebellion originated, not from any just cause of com- 
plaint against the Northern States, but simply because the slaveholding 
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ability to control the National Councils of the Union was gone, and 
that the time had come/when the voice of the majority, legally and 
stitutionally expressed through the ballot-box, had avowed ite 
to rule the destinies and —_— the policy of this Pd 

What renders Patson Brownlow’s book peculiarly valuable, is the 
fact that it is the work of a man entirely devoid of anti-slavery procli- 
vities. With the séntiments of Northern abolitionists he does not 
agree, for, judging from his recorded opinions and classic expressions, it 
is evident he would rather see all the * Niggers on the American Conti- 
nent in the nether regions thun that the ion should sh.” With- 
out stopping to — his sentiments on this point. when tested b 
Christian ard philanthropic principles, we must admit that the test 
mony of such a man, on such a question and at such atime, d :mands the 
fair consideration of all who pride themselves on being regarded as 
citizens of the United States. For these as well as many other reasons 
which could be advanced, we feel pleasure in calling public attention to 
‘“‘ Parson Brownlow’s Book,” confident that its perusal cannot fail to 
edify and instruct all classes of its readers. It would be an act of injus- 
tice to the publisher if we omitted to state that he has got out the work 
in a most creditable form. 








THE PIANOFORTE. 


THE astonishing improvements made in this delightful 
instrument during the pass and present century have rendered it one of 
the most popular and desirable exponents of the divine art. Its inven- 
tion unquestionably formed an era in the art of music. It is now uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the true representative of social enjoyment 
and refined pleasure, Around it the family circle, and the ‘igienie who 
form almosta part of the househ #14, assemble, and enjoy the intellec- 
tual gratification which its impressions so mysteriously impart. The 
music of all ages, and the productions of the most eminent composers, 
through this instrument, are now not only known but properly appre- 
<r the drawing-rooms of every enlightened family of ovr great 
republic, 

The Pianoforte in its present and improved state is finely adapted 
for the agreeable interchanges of social refinement; its tones are rich, 
full and varied, and form a tine accompaniment for the human voice. 
With its present improvements it is but slightly affected by the changes 
of the atmosphere, is easily tuned when required, and possesses great 
facilities for the display of a finished execution. It has been the me- 
dium through which the most eminent composers have embodied their 
happiest eflusions, and the lightness of its touch has enabled them to 
give the softest shades of harmony, as well as the most brilliant devel- 
opments of passion and feeling. 

From reliable records we learn that the first Pianoforte was made 
by Father Wood, an English Monk at Rome, about the year 1711. ‘‘ The 
tone of this instrument was much superior to that produced by quills, 
with the additional power of producing all the shades of piano and forte 
by the fingers. It was on this last account it received its name.” 

The astonishing improvements in the several departments of music 
during the past century, under the great mastere of Germany, have 
successfully transformed the art into an almost complicated science, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven acquired their celebrity from 
the success with which they cultivated instrumental music. Beethoven, 
who transcended them all by those combinations of inspiration which 
carried him into an unknown world of harmony, introduced theories 
which, though they for atime startled and bewildered his pupils and 
followers, were eventually adopted by them as the best standards of a 
finished harmony. The instrument seemed to him constituted »s the 
pee response to those rich and varied effusions which his genius had 
c.eated, 

The invention of the harpsichord, or spinnet, by Schroeder, certainly 
formed the basis upon which in aftertimes both Haydn and Mozart pro- 
duced that harmony which, in their incomparable efforts, has so greatly 
delighted as well as astonished the world. Imperfect as was this feeble 
instrument, it afforded facilities until then unknown for combining 
with effect the simple sounds into the fulness of a) ich and harmonic 
chord, It was not until the Harpsichord was introduced into England 
by Zumpe, a German, that any improvements were made on it, It 
thers soon became a favorite with the amat urs of the great metroy olis, 
by whom it was introduced to the fashionable world, who hailed its 
introduction as a yery desirable acquisition, Each succeeding year 
brought additional improvements, both in the construction of its exte- 
rior and the mechanism of its internal arrangements. It was by the 
skill and enterprise of the celebrated ond ancient firmof Broadwood & 
Sons, of London, that the Harpsichord underwent a thorouglyind 
highly improved change, and, under the management of their aceom- 
plished associates, was soon transfo med into a new and wonderful in- 
strument, Clementi and other musical instrument makers followed in 
the wake of the Broadwoods, and with those illustrious manufacturers 
furnished all Europe and other portions of the civilized world with 
their costly and magnificent Pianofortes. 

Perhaps the most costly and perfect instrument ever constructed was 
that manufactured by Broadwood & Sons, and presented by them to the 
great German master of song, Beethoven, as a justly merited tribute to 
his transeendant genius, Every auxiliary that art could furnish or sci- 
ence devise was brought into requisition by the manufacturers to render 
this “repository of sweet sounds” a model of excellence and perfec- 
tion. They succeeded to the utmos' of their wishes in consecrating 
the highest efforts of their skill to the talents of this great man, leay- 
ing behind them . valuable memorial of their generous liberality and 
public enterprise. This noble instrument was admitted free of all dut 

by the custom-hovses on the Continent, and arrived in safety at M: nd- 
len, the country seat of Beethoven, where it was unpacked and found 
to be in perfect tune, 

The Pianoforte bas during the last twenty years still undergone 
many valuable improvements, It has been reserved, however, for the 
genius and application of our enterprising countrymen to perfect in 
every part this the noblest and most elegant instrument in the whole 
range of musical appliances. They have increased the lightness and 
delicacy of the manual pressure of the keys; improved the concerted 
action of the dampers; and given additional strength and firmness to 
the sounding-board of the instrument, The celebrity of the Pianofortes 
manufactured in the United States is a matter so notorious, that it 
would appear superfluous in acursory notice like the present tb give 
any minute details of their excellence. They have obtained the grati- 
fying awards decreed by the valuable testimonials of the most accom- 
plished Professors, and the voluntary approval of the most competent 
tribunals of national organization. The World’s Fair at London, the 
State Institutes of our own country, and the numerous Exhibitions of 
Art by various Associations, have placed them in the first rank of me- 
chanical perfection. They have been pronounced by the most compe- 
tent judges to be unsurpassed for the ri-bness and brillianey of their 
tones, the admirable contrivance of their mechanical action, and the 
beauty and design of their exterior construction. It is not our purpose 
to advert to the various manufacturers of the Pianoforte in the United 
States, nor to institute comparisons which might seem to elevate any 
one of these establishments at the expense of another. 

In the choice and selection of purchasers of these * household divin- 
ities of the Art” we leave the public to determine and judge of their 
several claims to patronage, satisfied that in advocating their general 
excellence as honorable memorials of national enterprise in -he view 
here given, we have performed a very gratifying duty. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE.INTERNATIONAL Snow, 
Lonpon.—The distribution of prizes took place in the great Show on 
the 18th of our. Vhe London correspondent of the New York Times 
thus sums up the result: “By carefully digesting about a thousand 
pages of printed matter we may arrive at a few lines of very interesting 
news, England and the English Colonies occupy one-half of the entire 
Exhibition building. There are, according to the first edition of the 
official catalogue, which, as it is not more incomplete than the last, I 
have taken as a standard, 18,932 exhibitors, and the total aw: rds by the 
jurors amount to 4,144 medals honorable mentious. This gives 
474 per cent. of prizes. France has a total of 3,160, has obtained 
the extraordinary number of 2,649 awards, bein at the rate of 84 per 
cent. of prizes. Belgium hag 863 exhibitors, and 412 awards, being #54 
per cent of prizes. Prussis, with 1,551 exhibitors, only carries o' 
awards, or 36 per cent. gt zes. Austriais much more fortunate, and 
secures 876 prizes, with 1,410 exhibitors, or 614 per cent, of ams. 
A little one-horse German State, Wurtemb by name, sails in with 
enormous pluck, finds a representative for almost every class, and, 
with only 196 exhibitors, carries off 124 0f the most creamy awards, 
being 64 percent. of glory. Italy has 1.300 exhibitors, and reerives 647 
awards, or 403 per cent. Russia has (59 showemoffs, who in 
jm a | home 298 prizes for the young Ivans, being 454 percent. Switz- 
erland, in a very lopsided collection of 357, gets 197 awards, or 55 per 
ceat.; and last, but not by any means least, the United States, with 98 
exhibitors (this is the exact number), obtains 80 prizes, being a lurh 82 
per cent. of triumph. Now, if we stand by the winning post, we shall 
see that in the great international race the nations have come in thus: 
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United States of America... ...+++++++++ 
Wurtemburg .....-...++++++« ocecscccsvvers 
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Belgium......+--- 
Russia ... . 
Prussia, & DAA. ...-+0ceeeeeceeeenee 
Prrvcess CLOTHILDE, daughter of Victor Eman 
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NEW FERNANDINA. tz 


Tue New Yorker will doubtless smile when he sees the 
sketch our Artist gives of the principal business street in the city of 
New Fernandina, Florida, and which is called Second street. There 
seems to be a quiet joke in numbering streets when there are not half 
a dosen in the place, but the spirit of imitation is strong, and as 
Philadelphia and New York, with their thousands of blocks are sim- 
plified and rendered more easily findable by the aid of arithmetic, so 
must be the ——— of theSouth. Mr. Crane says: ‘Second street is 
the Broadway of New Fernandina, and has a very pretty look. It 
has no stores quite so large as Stewart's in it, but 1 understand there 
is one store in it where there are four pairs of kid gloves, and where 
a calico gown can be got at about only twice what Stewart would 
charge. But when this terrible nightmare, Southern inertia, has 

away, Northern energy and capital will doubtless find its way 
ere, and yindicate the active tendencies of the Anglo-American 
race.” 








\ 

OnE OF SHAKESPEARE’s PALL-BEARERS BURIED IN Vir- 
GrIntA.—A_ Washington correspondent of the Indianapolis Journal 
writes: “‘ An officer of the 19th, strolling Coon an old burying-ground 
at Fredericks » Va., a few days since, copied a few curious and in- 

inscriptions. From them I am permitted to copy the follow- 

ing, which, coupled with recollections of the t ¢ Bard of Avon,’ is 

si interest. ‘Here lies the body of Edward Helder, practi- 

tioner In Physic and Chirurgery. Born in Bedfordshire, England, in 

the year of our Lord 1542, as cotemporary with, and one of She pall- 

bearers of the pode of William arene. After a brief illness his 
epirit ascended in the year of our Lord 1618—aged 76. 


NATIONAL TROOPS MARCHENG THROUGH SECOND STREET, NEW FEBNANDINA, FLORIDA.—FROM A SKETCH 








STATE ARSEWAL, ALBANY, N. Y.—¥FROM A SKETCIL BY OUR ARTIST, 


Nouns oF Mutirupe.—A little girl was looking at the 
picture of a number of ships, when she exclaimed, “ See what a flock 
of ships!” We corrected her by saying that a flock of ships was called 
a fleet, and a fleet of a was called a fiock. And here we may add, 
for the benefit of the foreigner who is mastering the intricacies of our 
language in respect to nouns of ,multitude, that a fiock of girls is called 
a bevy, and a bevy of wolves is called a pack, and a pack of thieves is 
called a gang, and a gang of angels is called a host, and a host of por- 

Oises is called a shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is called a herd, and a 

erd of children is called a troop, and a troep of partridges is called a 
covey, and a covey of beauties is called a galaxy, aud a galaxy of ruf- 
flans is called a horde, and « horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a 
heap of oxen is called a drove, and adrove of blackguards is called a 
mob, and a mob of whales is called a school, and a school of —, 
pers is called a congregation, and a con —— of engineers is 
called a corps, and a corps of robbers is called a band, and a band of 
locusts is called # swarm, and a swarm pol is called a crowd, and 
a crowd of gentlefolk is called the élite, and the élite of the city’s thieves 
and rascals are called the roughs, and a miscellaneous crowd of city 
folks is called the community or the public, according as they are spoken 
of as the religious community or the secular public, 


Lorp BrovenaM, in a late speech, lays the whole blame 
of the American war on Democracy. “ In all ages,” he says, “ the ten- 
dency of Democratie rule has been to promote war, while aristocratic 
States, from Sparta downwards, have been fond of peace.” As Eng- 
land has spent more than other country for war, we presume that Lord 
Brougham means by this statement that England has a Democratic Gov- 
ernment, During the past 170 years she has expended in war over $10- 
000,000,000, of which $4,000,000,000 remain in the shape of the most colossal 
of national debts, If this sum does not entitle her to rank among the 
democracies, we should be glad to have Lord Brougham state the exact 
anfount of war expenditure necessary to exclude her from aristocratic 
states, Pere, 
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THE MORGAN RAID INTO KENTUCKY. 


WE continue in our present number Mr. Lovie’s sketches 
of the scenes arising out of the daring raid made by the rebel Morgan 
and his band of desperadoes, known as guerillas, which is another 
term for mountain robber. The word is derived from the Spanish, 
and signifies a petty war, but it is now applied to all who continue a 
war on brigand principles. 

As narrated in last week’s number, Morgan’s raid had possibly a 
wider significance than generally belongs to a mere marauding ex- 
pedition—but if the object were to arouse Kentucky against the 
Union, it failed. Morgan reached Paris and Cynthiana, both 
of which places he occupied, levying large contributions on the pn- 
fortunate inhabitants. We give some most interesting sketches of 
these places, and of the fight at Licking Bridge. 


Paris, 


a post village, is the capital of Bourbon county, Kentucky, and is 
situated on Stoner creek, and on the Covington and Lexington rail- 
road, about 40 miles east of Frankfort. It is one of the principal 
stations on the railroad, and has an active trade. It contains a fine 
court-house, a branch bank, six churches, an academy, a printing- 
office and several mills. Two newspapers were published here at 
the commencement of the rebellion; one of them, the Western 
Citizen, is among the oldest in the State. 

Large cattle fairs are held here every month, and sometimes 
$400,000 have changed hands in the purchase of stock on one occa- 
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PARIS, CAPITAL OF BOURBON COUNTY, SITUATED ON SIONER CKFEK, KY., LATELY OCCUPIED BY MORGAN'S REBEL GUERILLAS,—-FROM A SKETOI BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISf, MR. HENRI LOVIE, 


sion. The Maysville and Lexington railroad diverges at this point. | to see the blank dismay of the ‘ Parisians” when the arch brigand Fight at Licking Bridge, Cynthiana. 


The population of Paris in 1853 was 2,546—in 1860, 2,930. and his men dismounted and bivouacked in their fine square. Be- 
a , : yond some robberies there were no outrages committed. The court- The Licking river, the Salt river of politicians, rises among th: 
Morgan’s Men in the Square. house is a very imposing building, and standing on the highest spot | Cumberland mountains, in Floyd county, and pursuing a north-west- 
Our Artist says that it was a most animated and interesting sight } in the town is visible for miles around. erly course falls into the Ohio opposite Cincinnati, its whole length 
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Sluis. a. UAXMOND, OF THE U.8.A.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH ” ,FLLING IN 2TATE’’—GENERAL BURNSIDE ON 1HE KOAD FROM NEWBERNE TO BEAUFORT, NORTH CAROLINA 
BY WILLARD. SER PAGE 334, 
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HEADQUARTERS OF GEN, BUTTERFIELD, NEAR HARBISON'S LANDING, JAMES RIVER, VA.—FROM A SKEICH bY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. J, H. SCHELL. RE PAGE 834, 
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FRANK LESLI“’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


i », ¥, Round €hot. 3. Empty Canister. 4. Shell. 5. Shell and Sabot. 6. Priming Box. 7. Ammunition Pouch. 
oe ee 8. Elevating Screw. 9%. Cartridge. 10. Worm. 11, Sponge. 12, Rammer. 13, Handspike. 


ARTILLERY IMPLEMENTS. 


being about 200 miles. Its width varies from 150 to 400 feet, with | 
high and steep banks, fringed with large forest trees. dinate y 

Cynthiana, the scene of the recent fight between the Cincinnati | 
Volunteers and Morgan’s rebel horde, is a post village, and the capi- 
tal of Harrison county, Kentucky. It is situated on the south fork 
of Licking river, and is 66 miles from Covington (by railroad) on the 
Ohio, immediately facing Cincinnati, and 37 miles N. E. from Frank- 
fort. It is surrounded by a rich farming district, and contains four 
churches, an academy, two large factories and several tanneries. It 
was incorporated in 1802. Its aera is about 2,000. : 

When Morgan, with his rebel guerillas, arrived on the south side of 
the Licking, on Thursday, the 17th of July, he found Lieut.-Col. 
Landrum, of the 18th Kentucky regiment, with a hasty gathered force 
ready to oppose him. The splendidly mounted desperadoes were, 
however, too much for him, and after ay a gallant defence the 
rebels forced their way over the bridge, killed a number of the Union 
men, and captured one cannon. Landrum, with about 40 of his 
troops, made good their retreat to Lexington, which was in od mee ye 

anic at the proximity of the brigand chief. A correspondent at 
Ponisville says: 

“The plans of Morgan, before he entered the State, were carefully 
transmitied to sympathizers, and their preparations completed to 
aid him. He came into the State with a force inadequate to accom- 

lish what has actually been accomplished; but now his force is 

eens. He has recruited an army of 5,000 men, fully, and in many 
cases, splendidly armed and equipped. He knows, from numerous 
spies in each and every position held by us, the exact force of the 

nion arms. His movements show how well he is acquainted with 
our own. ‘To prevent the reinforcement of Lexington by soldiers 
from Louisville or Frankfort, he made a demonstration at Midway, 
and tore up the track. Hence Cincinnati reinforced Lexington, a 
strong force being sent there—in fact, a!l the infantry Cincinnati 
could spare. No sooner had this been done than he appears north 
of Lexington, destroys the railroad to Cincinnati, and attacks Cyn- 
thiana. Here the hastily reinforced garrison is overpowered, and a 
Cincinnati artillery company killed or captured. To increase the 
trouble, a small force of guerillas appears at Falmouth, and reports 
are heard of an advance on Covington. 

* Morgan travels with speed. His operations are rapid and vigo- 
rous. In a decent cause they would deserve success. Even in this 
vile cause they meet with unprecedented success, and would stamp 
the rascal who plans them as a man of ability, if we did not know 
that he was only a bad gambler and faro dealer. ‘This was his 
former occupation in peaceable times, in Kergucky.” 

Cynthiana is 14 miles from Paris, and nearer Cincinnati—it was 
the extreme point of Morgan’s raid, he immediately retreating to- 
wards Cumberland Gap, upon hearing that Col. Cicero Maxwell and 
Gen. Henry Clay Smith had left Lexington in order to cut him off. 
As we annvunced in our last, the rebel horde made their way safely 
back to their mountains. The Union troops lost abeut 50 and the 
rebels 25 at the fight at Licking Bridge. lt was Morgan’s intention 
to have shelled Cincinnati from Covington, and he might have done 
it had he not feared having his retreat cut off. 


NEW YORK STATE ARSENAL AND WORTH ARMORY, 
ALBANY. 


Tunis building is situated on the corner of Eagle and Hud- 
son streets. It was commenced in 1858, and on the ever memorable 
10th September was laid the corner stone. The occasion was not 
attended with ceremonies, that being reserved for the dedication 
which took place on the 16th of May, 1859. Adj.-Gen. Town- 
send laid the corner stone, in which was deposited several records, 
coins, etc. 

The first floor is used for arsenal purposes, for the issuing and re- 
ceiving ordnance, ordnance stores, cleaning arms, etc., under the 
control of A. Young, —_ military storekeeper at Albany. It con- 
tains at this time the following trophies, viz.: one 6-pounder field 
gun with Spanish coat-of-arms, bearing date 1768. The French took 
it from 7 the English from the French, and the Americans 
from the English, in the war of 1812. There is one 4-pounder with 
the same cast and fortune of war attached. There are 40 sets of 
old revulutionary harness, two of old Burgoyne swords, and one old 
6-pounder which did service in the war of 1812 and 1814. ‘There are 
also six 12-pounder howitzers and one 12-pounder mountain do. 
Four 6-pounder field guns, with caissons, cainp equipage, muskets, 
etc. 

The second storey is set apart for company armories, of whieh there 
are 13. They are occupied by the 25th and 76th regiments, the 
former comprising seven companies, mustering over 300 men, Col. 
M.K, Bryan commanding, are quartered in the north wing; the 
latter, Col. R. C. Bentley, four city companies, about 150 men, are 
located in the south end. The upper part of the building is used as 
a drill-room for both regimen it is 130 feet long and 60 feet wide. 

The building was constructed in pursuance of an Act of the Legis- 
lature, as were several other armories in the State, from the proceeds 
of the sale of the State Armory of the City of New York, which, with 
its grounds, was bought by the city for $275,000, and embodied by 
them in the Centr.1 Park. 

The dedication of the ‘‘ Worth Armory” was attended by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Governor Morgan and Staff, and a large eoncourse 
of military and citizens, Major J.T. Sprague of the U.S. A., the 
son-in-law of the late Gen. Worth, most appropriately delivered the 
dedication oration, which was a finished production. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the Commissioners, Adj.- 
Gen. Townsend, Inspector-Gen. Bruce and Com.-Gen. Ward, 
and more particularly the former, for the pains taken in locating and 
“ae the beautiful structure that the military of Albany can now 
call their home. 











; Eveny peter of Tennyson remembers the short poem of 
* The Eagle,” whose octosyllabic triplets rrespondept h odied 

in the fu owing lines: " 3 . “ aan 

He arms the with mailed hands! 

In it the worlds he stands, 
Threatening Creation with his bands, 
A Yankee spring before him opes; 
H. mocks the stent wittr wits! he copes, 
Then, like a waterfall, he “ slopes,” 


AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER XVIIL~--OUT IN THE RAIN. 


Tur second dinner-bell rang five minutes after the Softy had left 
Aurora, and Mr. John Mellish came out upon the lawn to look for 
his wife. He came whistling across the grass, and whisking the 
roses with his pocket-handkerchief in very gaiety of heart. He had 
quite forgotten the anguish of that miserable morning after the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Pastern’s letter. He had forgotten all but that his Aurora 
was the loveliest and dearest of women, and that he trusted her with 
the boundless faith of his big, honest heart. ‘ Why should I doubt 
sueh a noble, impetuous creature?” he thought; ‘doesn’t evcry 
feeling and every sentiment write itself upon her lovely, expressive 
face in characters the veriest fool could read? If I piease her, what 
bright smiles light up in her black eyes! If I vex her—as I do, poor 
awkward idiot that I am, a hundred times a day—how the two black 
arches contract over her pretty impertinent nose, while the red lips 
pout defiance and disdain! Shall I doubt her because she keeps one 
secret from me, and freely telis me I must for ever remain ignorant 
of iv; when an artful woman would try to set my mind at rest with 
some shallow fiction invented to deceive me? Heaven bless her! no 
doubt of her shall ever dark>n my life again, come what may.” 

It was easy for Mr. Mellish to make this mental vow, believing 
fully that the storm was past, and that lasting fair weather had 
set in. 

“Lolly, darling,” he said, winding his great arm round his wife’s 
waist, ‘I thought I had lost you.” 

She looked up at him with a sad smile. 

“ Would it grieve you much, John,” she said in a low voice, “if 
you were really to lose ine ?” 

He started as if he had been struck, and looked anxiously at her 
pale face. ’ 

“Would it grieve me, Lolly!” he repeated; “not for long; for 
the people who came to your funeral would come to mine. But, my 
darling, what can have made you ask this question? Are you 
ill, dearest? You have been looking pale and tired for the last 
few days, and I have thought nothing of it. What a careless wretch 
Tam!” 

‘No, no, John,” she said; “I don’t mean that. I know you 
would grieve, dear, if I were to die. But suppose something were to 
happen which would separate us for ever—something which would 
compel me to leave this place never to return to it—what then ?” 

** What then, Lolly ?” answered her husband, gravely. “I would 
rather see your coffin laid in the empty niche beside my mother’s in 
the vault yonder ’’—he pointed in the direction of the parish church, 
which was close to the gates of the park—* than I would part with 
you thus. I would rather know you to be dead and happy than I 
would endure any doubt about your fate. Oh, my darling, why do 
you speak of these things? I couldn’t part with you—I couldn't. I 
would rather take you in my armsgnd plunge with you into the pond 
in the wood; I would rather send a bullet into your heart, and see 
you lying murdered at my feet.” 

* John, John, my dearest and truest,’’ she said, her face lighting 
up with a new brightness, like the sudden breaking of the sun through 
a leaden cloud, ‘not another word, dear; we will never part. Why 
should we? There is very little upon this wide earth that money 
cannot buy, and it shall help to buy our happiness. We will never 
part, darling; never.” ° 

She broke into a joyous Jaugh as she watched his anxious, half- 
wondering face. 

“Why, you foolish John, how frightened you look!” she said. 
“* Haveu’t you discovered yet that I like to torment you now and 
then with such questions as these, just to see your big blue eyes open 
to their widest extent? Come, dear; Mrs. Powell will look white 
thunder at us when we go in, and make some meek conventional re- 

ly to our apologies for this delay, to the effect that she doesn’t care 
in the least how long she waits for dinner, and that on the whole she 
would rather never have any dinner at all. Isn’t it strange, John, 
how that woman hates me ?” 

** Hates you, dear, when you're so kind to her?” 

** But she hates me for being kind to her, John. If 1 were to give 
her my diamond necklace, she’d hate me for having it to give. he 
hates us because we're rich and young and handsome,” said Aurora, 
eo hing ; “and the very opposite of her namby-pamby, pale-faced 
self. 

It was strange that from this moment Aurora seemed to regain 
her natural gaicty of spirits, and to be what she had been before the 
receipt of Mr. Pastern’s letter. Whatever dark cloud had hovered 
over her head since the day upon which that simple epistle had 
caused such a terrible effect, that threatening shadow seemed to have 
been suddenly removed. Mrs. Walter Powell was not slow to per- 
ceive this change. The eyes of love, clear-sighted though they be, 
are dull indeed beside the eyes of hate, Those are never deceived. 
Aurora had wandered out of the drawing-room, listless and dispirited, 
to stroll wearily upon the lawn. Mrs. Powell, seated in one of the 
windows, had watched her every movement, and had seen her in the 
distance speaking to some one (she had been unable to distinguish 
the Softy from her post of observation); and this same Aurora re- 
turned to the house almost auother creature. . 

There was a look of determination about the beautiful mouth 
which female critics called too wide look not usual to the rosy 
ips—and a resolute brightness in the eyes, which had some signi- 
ficance surely, Mrs. Powell thought, if she could only have found 
the key to that hidden meaning. Ever since Aurora’s brief illness 
the poor woman had been groping for this key, groping in mazy 
darknesses, which baffled her utmost powers of penetration. Who 
and what was this groom that Aurora should write to him, as she 
most decidedly had written? Why was he to express no surprise, 
and what cause could there be for his expressing any surprise in the 
simple economy of Mellish Park? The mazy darknesses were more 
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| impenetrable than the blackest night, and Mrs. Powell well-nigh 
gave up all hope of ever finding any clue to the rmuystery. 

And now, behold, 1 new complication had arisen in Aurora’s 
altered spirits. John Mellish was delighted with this alteration. 
He talked and laughed until the glasses near him vibrated with his 

|} noisy mirth. He drank so much sparkling Moselle that his butle 
| Jarvis (who had grown gray in the service of the old squire. and hed 
poured out Master John’s first glass of champagne) refused at last 
to furnish him with any more of that beverage, offi ring him in its 
stead some very expensive hock, the name of which was in fourteen 
unpronounceable syllables, and which John tried to like, but didn’t. 
| © We'll fill the house with visitors for the shooting season, Lolly, 
darling,” said Mr. Mellish. ‘If they come on the lst of Septembe: 
| they’ll all@e comfortably settled for the Leger. The dear old dad 
will come, of course, and trot about on his white pony like the best 
of men and bankers in Christendom. Captain and Mrs. Bulstrode 
will come too, and we shall see how our little Lucy looks, and whether 
solemn Talbot beats her in the silence of the matrimonial chamber. 
Then there’s Hunter and a host of fellows; and you must write me 
a list of any nice people you’d like to ask down here; and we’ll have 
a glorious autumn, won’t we, Lolly ?” 

‘TI hope so, dear,” said Mrs. Mellish, after a little pause, and a 
repetition of John’s eager question. 

She had not been listening very attentively to John’s plans for the 
future, and she startled him rather by asking him a question very 
wide from the subject upon which he had been speaking. 

** Tlow long do the fastest vessels take going to Australia, John ?” 
she asked quietly. 

Mr. Mellish stopped with his glass in his hand to stare at his wife 
as she asked this question. 

“* How long do the fastest vessels take to go to Australia ?” he 
repeated. ‘‘Good gracious me, Lolly, how should 1 know? Three 
weeks or a month—no, J mean three months; but in mercy’s name, 
Aurora, why do you want to know?” 

“The average length of the voyage is, I believe, three months, 
but some fast-sailing packets do it in 70 or even 68 days,” interposed 
Mrs. Powell, looking sharply at Aurora’s‘abstracted face from under 
cover of her white eyelashes. 

“ But why, in goodness name, do you want to know, Lolly ?” re- 
peated John Mellish. ‘You don’t want to go Australia, and you 
don’t know anybody who’s going to Australia.” : 

“Perhaps Mrs. Mellish is interested in the Female Emigration 
movement,” suggested Mrs. Powell; “ it is a most delightful work.” 

Aurora replied neither to the direct nor indirect-question. ‘The 
cloth had been removed (for no modern customs had ever disturbed 
the conservative cconomy of Mellish Park), and Mrs. M@llish sat, 
with a cluster of pale cherries in her hand, looking at the reflection 
of her own face in the depths of the shining mahogany. 

* Lolly!” exciaimed Sake Mellish, after watching his wife for some 
minutes, “you are as grave as a judge. What can you be think- 
ing of ?” 

She looked up at him with a bright smile, and rose to leave the 
dining-room. 

“Tl tell you one of these days, John,” she said. ‘Are you 
coming with us, or are you going out upon the lawn to smoke ?” 

“If you'll come with me, dear,” he auswered, retnrning her smile 
with the frank glance of unchangeable affection, which always beamed 
in his eyes when they rested on his wife. ‘ I’ll go out and smoke a 
cigar. if you'll come with me, Lolly.” 

“You foolish old Yorkshireman,” said Mrs. Mellish, laughing, 
**T verily believe you’d like me to smoke one of your choice Manilias, 
by way of keeping you company.” 

‘*No, dirling, I’d never wish to see you do anything that didn’t 
square—that wasn’t compatible,” interposed Mr® Mellish, gravely, 
‘*with the manners of the nc blest lady and the duties of the truest 
wifein England. If I love to see you ride across the country with a 
red feather in your hat, it is because I think thet the good old sport 
of English gentlemen was mean: to be shared by their wives, rather 
than by people whom I would not like to name; and because there 
is a fair chance that the sight of your Spanish hat and scarlet plume 

it the meet may go some way towards keeping Miss Wilhelmina de 
Lancy (who was born plain Scroggins, and christened Sarah) out of 
the field. Ithink our British wives and mothers might have the 
battle in their own hands and win the victory for themselves and 
their daughters, if they were a little braver in standing to their 
ground, if they were not quite so tenderly indulgent to the sins of 
ligible young noblemen, and, in their estimate of a man’s qualifi- 
cations for the marriage state, were not so entirely guided by the 
figures in his banker’s book. It’s a sad world, Lolly; but John 
Meillish, of Mellish Park, was never meant to set it right.” 

Mr. Mellish stood on the threshold of a glass-door which opened 
on to a flight of steps leading to the lawn, as he delivered himself 
of this homily, the gravity of which was quite at variance with the 
usual tenor of his discourse. He had a cigar in his hand, and was 
going to light it when Aurora stopped him. 

** John, dear,”’ she said, ‘‘my most unbusiness-like of darlings, 
have you forgotten that poor Langley is so anxious to see you, that 
he may give you up the old accounts before the new trainer takes 
the stable business into his hands? He was here half an hour 
before dinner, and begged that you would sce him to-night.” 

Mr. Mellish shrugged his shou!ders. 

‘*Langley’s as honest a fellow as ever breathed,” he said. “I 
don’t waut to look into his accounts. I know what the stable costs 
me yearly on an average, and that’s enough.” 

‘‘ But for his satisfaction, dear.” 

“Weil, well, Lolly, to-morrow morning, then.” 

“No, dear, I want you to ride out with me to-morrow.” 

‘To-morrow evening.” 

“You meet the Captains at the Citadel,” said Aurora, laughing; 
“that is to say, you dine at Holmbush with Colonel Pevensey. Come, 
darling, I insist on your being business-like for once in a way; come 
to your sanctum sanctorum, and we’ll send for Langley, and look 
into the accouuts,” 

The pretty tyrant linked her arm in his, and led him to the other 
ene of the hause, and into that very room in which she swooned 
away at the hearing of Mr. Pastern’s letter. She looked thought- 
fully out at the dull evening sky as she closed the windows. The 
storm had not yet come, but the ominous clouds still brooded low 
over the earth, and the sultry atmosphere was heavy and airless. 
Mrs. Mellish made a wonderful show of her business habits, and 
appeared to be very much interested in the mass of cornchandlers, 
veterinary surgeons, saddlers and harnessmakers’ accounts with 
which the old trainer respectfully bewildered his master. But about 
ten minutes after John had settled himself to his weary labor, 
Aurora threw down the pencil with which she had been working a 
calculation (by a process of so wildly original a nature, as to utterly 
revolutionise Cocker, and annihilate the hackneyed notion that 
twice two are four), and floated lightly out of the room, with some 
vague promise of coming back presently, leaving Mr. Mellish to 
arithmetic and despair. 

Mrs. Walter Powell was seated in the drawing-room reading, when 
Aurora entered that apartment with a large black-lace sliawl wrapped 
about her head and shoulders. Mrs. Mellish had evidently expected 
to find the room empty; for she started and drew back at the sight 
of the pale-faced widow, who was seated ina distant window, making 
the most of the last faint rays of summer twilight. Aurora paused 
for a moment a few paces within the door, and then walked deliber- 
ately across the room towards the furthest window from that at which 
Mrs. Powell was seated. 

“Are you going out in the garden ms dull evening, Mrs. Mel- 
lish ?” asked the ensign’s widow. 

Aurora stopped half-way between.the window and the door to 
answer her. 

** Yes,” she said ¢ oldly 5 

* Allow me to advise you not to go far. 
storm.” 4 

**T don’t think so.” 

“What, my dear Mrs. Mellish, not with that thunder-clou4 
yonder ?” 

“I will take my chance of being caught in it, then. The weather 
has been threatening all the afternoon. The house is insupportabl 
to-night.” 

** But you will not surely go far.” 

Mrs. Mellish did not appear to overhear this remonstrance. She 
hurried through the open window, and out upon the lawn, striking 
northwards towards that little iron gate across which she had talked 
to the Softy. 

The arch of the leaden sky seemed to contract above the tree-tops 
in the park, shutting in the earth as if with a roof of hot iron, after 
the fashion of those cunningly contrived metal torture chambers 
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which we read of; but the rain had not yet come, 
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“‘ What can take her into the garden on such an evening as this ?” 
thought Mrs. Powell, as she watched the white dress receding in the 
— twilight. ‘It will be dark in ten minutes, and she is not 
usually so fond of going out alone.” 

The ensign’s widow laid down the book in which she had appeared 

-so deeply interested, and went to her own room, where she selected 
a comfortable gray cloak from a heap of primly folded garments in 
her capacious wardrobe, She muffled herself in this cloak, hurried 
downstairs with a soft but rapid step, and went out into the garden 
through a little lobby near John Mellish’s room. The blinds in the 
little sanctum were not drawn down, and Mrs. Powell could see the 
master of the house bending over his paper under the light reading- 
lamp, with the rheumatic trainer seated by his side. It was by this 
time quite dark, but Aurora’s white dress was faintly visible upon 
the other side of the lawn. 7 

Mrs. Mellish was standing beside the little iron gate when the 
ensign’s widow emerged from the house. The white dress was 
motionless for some time, and the pale watcher, lurking under the 
shade of a long verandah, began to think that her trouble was wasted, 
and that perhaps, after all, Aurora had no special purpose in this 
evening ramble. 

Mrs. Walter Powell felt cruelly disappointed. Always on'the watch 
for some clue to the secret whose existence she had discovered, she 
had fondly hoped that even this unseasonable ramble might be some 
link in the mysterious chain she was so anxious ‘to fit together. 
But it appeared that she was mistaken. The unseasonable ramble 
was very likely nothing more than one of Aurora’s caprices—a 
womanly foolishness signifying nothing. 7m 

No! The white.dress was no longer motionless, and in the un- 
natural stillness of the hot night Mrs. Powell heard the distaut 
scrooping noise of a hinge revolving slowly, as if guided by a cau- 
tious hand. Mrs. M ellich had opened the iron gate, and had passed 
to the other side of the invisible barrier which separated the gardens 
from the park. In another moment she had disappeared under the 
shadow of the trees which made a belt about the lawn. 

Mrs. Powell. paused, almost terrified by her unlooked-for dis- 
covery. 

What, in the name of all that was darkly mysterious, could Mrs. 
Mellish have to do between nine and ten o’clock on the north side of 
the park—the wildly kept, deserted north side, in which, from year’s 
end to year’s end, no one but the keepers ever walked ? 

The biood rushed hotly up to Mrs. Powell’s pale face, as she sud- 
denly remembered that the disused, dilapidated lodge upon this north 
side had beén given to the new trainer as a residence. Remembering 
this was nothing, but remembering this in connection with that mys- 
terious letter signed ‘‘ A.” was enough to send a thrill of savage, 
horrible iy through the dull veins of the dependent. What should 
she do? Follow Mrs. Mellish, and discover where she was going? 
How far would this be a safe thing to attempt ! 

She turned back and looked once more through the window of 
John’s room. He was still bending over the papers, still in as appa- 
rently hopeless confusion of mind. There seemed little chance of 
his business being finished very quickly. The stariess night and her 
dark dress alike sheltered the spy from observation. 

“Tf I were close behind her she would never see me,” she 
thought. 

She struck across the lawn to the iron gate and passed into the 
park. The brambles and the tangled undergrowth caught at her 
dress as she paused for a moment looking about her in the summer 
night. 

‘there was no trace of Aurora’s white figure among the leafy alleys 
stretching in wild disorder before her. 

‘* T’ll not attempt to find the path she took,” thoaght Mrs. Powell ; 
‘“‘T know where to’find her.” 

She groped her way into the narrow footpath leading to the lodge. 
She was not sufficiently familiar with the place to take the short cut 
which the Softy had made for himself through the grass that after- 
noon, and she was some time walking from the iron gate to the 
lodge. 

The front windows of this rustic lodge faced the road and the dis- 
used north gates; the back of the building looked towards the path 
down which Mrs. Powell went, and the two small windows in this 
back wall were both dark. 

The ensign’s widow crept softly round to the front, looked about 
her cautiously, and listened. There was no sound but the occasional 
rustle of a leaf, tremulous even in the still atmosphere, as if by some 
internal prescience of the coming storm. With a slow, careful foot- 
step, she stole towards the little rustic window and looked into the 
room within. 

She had not been mistaken when she had said that she knew where 
to find Aurora. . 

Mrs. Mellish was standing with her back to the window. Exactly 
opposite to her sat James Conyers the trainer, in an easy attitude, 
and with his pipe in his mouth. The little table was between them, 
and the one candle which lighted the room was drawn close to Mr. 
Conyers’s clbow, and had evidently been used by him for the lighting 
of his pipe. Aurora was speaking. The eager listener could hear 
her voice, but not her words; and she could see by the trainer’s face 
that he was listening intently. He was listening intently, but a 
dark frown contracted his handsome eyebrows, and it was very evi- 
dent that he was not top well satisfied with the bent of the conver- 
sation. 

He looked up when Aurora ceased speaking, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and took his pipe out of his mouth. Mrs. Poweli, with her 
pale face close against the window-pane, watched him intently. 

Ie pointed with a careless gesture to an empty chair near Aurora, 
but she shook her head contemptuously, and suddenly turned to- 
wards the window; so suddenly that Mrs. Powell had scarcely time 
to recoil into the darkness before Aurora had unfastened the iron 
latch and flung the narrow casement open. 

“IT eannot endure this intolerable heat,” she exclaimed, impa- 
tiently; ‘I have said all I have to say, and need only wait for your 
answer.” 

**You don’t give me much time for consideration,” he said, with 
an insolent coolness which was in strange contrast to the restless 
vehemence of her manner. ‘ What sort of answer do you want?” 

** Yes or no.” 

‘** Nothing more ?” 

‘No, nothing more. You know my conditions; they are all writ- 
ten here,” she added, putting her hand upon an open paper which 
lay upon the table; ‘they are all written clearly saenah or a child 
to understand. Will you accept them? Yes or no?” 

“That depends upon circumstances,” he answered, filling his pipe, 
and looking admiringly at the nail of his little finger, as he pressed 
the tobacco into the bowl. 

** Upon what circumstances ? 

‘Upon the inducement which you offer, my dear Mrs. Mellish.” 

‘“You mean the price ?” 

‘* That’s a low expression,” he said, laughing; “ but I suppose we 
both mean the same thing. The inducement must be a strong one 
which will make me do all that”—he pointed to the written paper— 
‘‘and it must take the form of solid cash. How much is it to be ?” 

“That is for you to say. Remember what I have told you. De- 
cline to-night, and I telegraph to my father to-morrow morning, 
telling him to alter his will,” 

‘Suppose the old gentleman should be carried off in the interim, 
and leave that pleasant sheet of parchment standing as itis. I hear 
that he’s old and fecble: it might be worth while calculating the 
odds upon such an event. I’ve risked my money on a worse chance 
before to-night.” 

She turned upon him with so dark a frown as he said this, that 
the insolently heartless words died upon his lips, and left him look- 
ing at her gravely. 

*« Egad,” he said, “‘ you’re as great a devil as ever you were. I 
doubt if that isn’t a good offer after all. Give me ten thousand down, 
and I'll take it.” 

‘Ten thotsand pounds!” “ 

‘I ought to have said twenty, but I’ve always stood in my own 
light.” 

Mis. Powell, crouching down beneath the open casement had 


” 


heard every word of this brief dialogue; but at this juncture, half 
forgetful of all danger in her eagerness to listen, she raised her head 


until it was nearly on a level with the window-sill. As she did so, 
she recoiled with a sudden thriil of terror. She felt a puff of hot 
breath upon her check, and the garments of a man rustling against 
her own. 

She was not the only listener. 

The second spy was Stephen Hargraves the Softy. 

“ Hush!” he whispered, grasping Mrs. Powell by the wrist, and 
pinning her in her crouching attitude by the muscular force of his 


La 


, horny hand; ‘‘ it’s only me, Steeve, the Softy, you know, the stable- 
helper that she ” (he hissed out the personal pronoun with such a 
furious impetus that it seemed to whistle sharply through the still- 
ness), ‘‘the fondy that she horsewhipped. I know you, and I know 
you’re here to listen. He sent me into Doncaster to fetch this” (he 

ointed to a bottle under his arm); ‘‘he thought it would take me 
our or five hours to go and get back; but I ran all the way, for I 
knew there was summat oop.” 

He wiped his streaming face with the ends of his coarse necker- 
chief as he finished speaking. His breath came in panting gasps, 
and Mrs. Powell could hear the laborious beating of his heart in the 
stillness. 

‘*T won’t tell o’ you,” he said, “and you won't tell o’-me. I’ve 
got the stripes upon my shoulder where she cut me with the whip to 
this day. I look at ’em sometimes, and they help to keep me in mind. 
She’s a fine madam, ain’t she, and a great lady too? Ay, sure she 
is; but she comes to meet her husband’s servant on the sly, after 
dark, for all that. Maybe the day isn’t far off when she’ll be turned 
away from these gates and warned off this ground; and the merciful 
Lord send that I live to see it. Hush!” 

With her wrist still pinioned in his strong grasp, ht motioned her 
to be silent, and bent his pale face forward; every feature rigid in 
the listening expectancy of his hungry gaze. 

‘**Listen!” he whispered, “listen! Every fresh word damns her 
deeper than the last.” 

The trainer was the first to speak after this pause in the dialogue 
within the cottage. He had quietly smoked out his pipe, and had 
emptied the ashes of his tobacco upon the table before he took up 
ee of the conversation at the point at which he had drop- 
ec it, ° 
Pe Ten thousand pounds,” he said, “ that is the offer, and I think 
it ought to be taken freely. ‘Ten thousand down, in Bank cf Eng- 
land notes—fives and tens, higher figures might be awkward—or 
sterling coin of the realm. You understand—ten thousand down. 
That’s my alternative, or I leave this place to-morrow morning with 
all belonging to me.” 

‘* By which course you would get nothing,” said Mrs. John Mel- 
lish, quietly. 

“‘Shouldn’t I. What does the chap in the play get for his trouble 
when the blackamoor smothers his wife? I should get nothing but 
my revenge upon a tiger cat, whose claws have left a mark upon me 
that I shall carry to my grave.” He lifted his hair with a careless 
gesture of his hand, and pointed to a scar upon his forehead, a white 
mark, barely visible in the dim light of the tallow candle. ““I’ma 
good-natured, easy-going fellow, Mrs. John Mellish, but [ don't for- 
get. Is it to be the ten thousand pounds, or war to the knife ?” 

Mrs. Powell waited eagerly for Aurora’s answer; but before it 
came around heavy raindrop pattered upon the light hair of the 
ensign’s widow. ‘The hood of her cloak had fallen back, leaving her 
head uncovered. ‘This one Jarge drop was the warning of the coming 
storm. ‘The signal peal of thunder rumbled slowly and hoarsely in 
the distance, and a pale flash of lightning trembled upon the white 
faces of the two listeners, 

* Let me go,” whispered Mrs. Powell, “let me go; | must get 
back to the house before the rain begins.” 

The Softy slowly relaxed his iron grip upon her wrist, He had 
held it unconsciously in his utter abstraction to all things except 
the two speakers in the cottage. 

Mrs. Powell rose from her knees and crept noiselessly away from 
the lodge. She remembered the vital necessity of getting back to 
the house before Aurora, and of avoiding the shower. Her wet gar- 
ments would betray her if she did not succeed in escaping the com- 
ing storm. She was of a spare, wizen figure, encumbered with no 
superfluous flesh, and she ran rapidly along the rvarrow sheltered 
pathway leading to the iron gate through which she had followed 
Aurora, 

The heavy raindrops fell at long intervals upon the leaves. -A 
second and a third peal of thunder rattled along the earth, like the 
horrible roar of some hungry animal creeping nearer and nearer to 
its prey. Blue flashes of faint lightning lit up the tangled intricacies 
of the wood, but the fullest fury of the storm had not yet burst 
forth. 

The raindrops came at shorter intervals as Mrs. Powell passed 
out of the wood, through the little iron gate; faster still as she hur- 
ried across the lawn; faster yet as she reached the lobby door, which 
she had left ajar an hour before, and sat down panting upon a little 
bench within, to recover her breath before she went any further. 
She was still sitting on this bench, when the fourth peal of thunder 
shook the low roof above her head, and the rain dropped from the 
starless sky with such a rushing impetus, that it scemed as if a huge 
trapdoor had been opened in the heavens, and a celestial ocean let 
down to flood the earth. 

I think my lady will be nicely caught,” muttered Mrs. Walter 
Powell. 

She threw her cloak aside upon the lobby bench, and went through 
a passage leading to the hall. One of the servants was shutting the 
hall-door. 

‘Have you shut the drawing-room windows, Wilson ?” she asked. 

“*No, ma’am; Lam afraid Mrs. Mellish is out in the rain. Jarvis 
is getting ready to go and look for her, with a lantern and the gig- 
umbrella.” 

“Then Jarvis can stop where he is; Mrs. Mellish came in half an 
hour ago. You may shut all the windows, and close the house for 
the night.” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

“* By-the-bye, what o’clock is it, Wilson? My watch is slow.” 

“A quarter past ten, ma’am, by the dining-room clock.” 

The man locked the hall-door, and put up an immense iron bar, 
which worked with some rather complicated machinery, and had a 
bell hanging at one end of it, for the frustration of all burglarious 
and designing ruffians. 

From the hall the man went to the drawing-room, where he care- 
fully fastened the long range of windows; from the drawing-room to 
the lobby, and from the lobby to the dining-room, where he locked 
the half glass-door opening into the garden. This being done, all 
communication between the house and the garden was securely 
cut off. 

“He shall know of her goings-on at any rate,” thought Mrs. 
Powell, as she dogged the footsteps of the servant to see that he did 
his work. ‘The Mellish household did not take very kindly to this 
deputy mistress; and when the footman went back to the servants’ 
hall he informed his colleagues that she was pryin’ and pokin’ about 
sharper than hever, and watchin’ of a feller like a hold ’ouse-cat. 
Mr. Wilson was a Cockney, and had been newly imported into the 
establishment. 

When the ensign’s widow had scen the last bolt driven home to 
its socket, and the last key turned in its lock, she went back to the 
drawing-room and seated herself at the lamp-lit table, with some 
delicate morsel of old maidish fancy-work, which seemed to be the 
converse of Penelope’s embroidery, as it one to advance at 
night, and retrograde by day. She had hastily smoothed her hair 
and rearranged her dress, and she looked as uncomfortably neat as 
when she came down to breakfast in the fresh primness of her matu- 
tinal toilette. 

She had been sitting at her work for about ten minutes when John 
Mellish entered the room, emerging weary but triumphant from his 
strugele with the simple rules of multiplication and subtraction. 
Mr. Mellish had evidently suffered severely in the contest. His 
thick brown hair was tumbled into a rough mass that stood nearly 
upright upon his head, his cravat was untied, and his shirt-collar 
thrown open for the relief of his capacious throat; and these and 
many other marks of the struggle he bore upon him when he entered 
the drawing-room. : 

“I’ve broken loose from school at last, Mrs. Powell,” he said, 
flinging his big frame upon one of the sofas, to the imminent peril 
of the German spring-cushions; ‘‘J’ve broken away before the flag 
dropped, for Langley would have liked to keep me there till mid- 
night. He followed me to the door of this room with fourteen 
bushels of oats that was down in the cornchandler’s account and 
was not down in the book he keeps to checks the cornchandler. Wh 
the doose don’t he put it down in his book and make it right then, i 
ask, instead of bothering me? What’s the good of his keeping an 
account to check the cornchandler if he don’t make his account the 
same as the cornchandler’s? But it’s all over!” he added, with a 
great sigh of relief; “it’s all over; and all I can say is, I hope the 
new trainer isn’t honest.” 

“Do you know much of the new trainer, Mr. Mellish ?” asked 
Mrs. Powell blandly, rather as if she wished to amuse her employer 
by the exertion of her conversational powers than for the gratifica- 
tion of any mundane curiosity. 
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‘*Doosed little,” answered John indifferently. “I havent even 
seen the fellow yet; but John Pastern recommended him, and he’s 
sure to be all right; besides, Aurora knows the man; he was in her 
father’s service once.” 

“‘Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Powell, giving the two insignificant 
words a significant little jerk; ‘‘oh, indeed! Mrs. Mellish knows 
him, does she? Then of course he’s a trustworthy person. He’s a 
remarkably handsome young man.” 

‘‘Remarkably handsome, is he ?” said Mr. Mellish, with a careless 
laugh. ‘Then I mene all the maids will be falling in love with 
him, and neglecting their work to look out of the windows that open 
on to the stable-yard, hey? That's the sort of thing when a man 
has a handsome groom, ain’t it? Susan and Sarah, dnd all the rest 
of ’em, take to cleaning the windows and wearing new ribbons in 
their caps ?” 

‘*T don’t know anything about that, Mr. Mellish,” answered the 
ensign’s widow, simpering over her work as if the question they 
were discussing was so very far away that it was impossible for her 
to be serious about it; “but my experience has thrown me into a 
very large number of families.” (She said this with perfect truth, 
as she had occupied so many situations that her enemies had come 
to declare she was unable to remain in any one household above a 
twelvemonth, by reason of her employer’s discovery of her real 
nature ) “I have occupied positions of trust and confidence,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Powell, “and I regret to say that | have seen much do- 
mestic misery arise from the employment of handsome servants, 
whose appearance and manners are superior to their station. Mr. 
Conyers is not at all the sort of person I should like to see in a 
household in which I had the charge of young ladies.” 

A sick, half-shuddering faintness crept through John’s herculean 
frame as Mrs. Powell expressed herself thus; so vague a feeling that 
he scarcely knew whether it was mental or physical, any better than 
he knew what it was that he disliked in this speech of the ensign’s 
widow. ‘The feeling was as transientas it was vague. John’s honest 
blue eyes looked wonderingly round the room. 

‘* Where’s Aurora?” he said; ‘ gone to bed ?” 

‘‘I believe Mrs. Mellish has retired to rest,” Mrs. Powell 
answered. 

“Then I shall go too. The place is as dull as a dungeon without 
her,” said Mr. Mellish, with agreeable candor. . ‘Perhaps you'll be 
good enough to nake me a glass of brandy-and-water before I go, 
Mrs. Powell, for I’ve got the cold shivers after those accounts.” 

Ile rose to ring the bell; but before he had gone three paces from 
the sofa, an impatient knocking at the closed outer shutters of one 
of the windows arrested his footsteps. 

“Who, in merey’s name, is that?” he exclaimed, gfaring at the 
direction from which the noise came, but not attempting to respond 
to the summons, 

Mrs, Powell looked up to listen with a face expressive of nothing 
but innocent wonder. 

The knocking was repeated more loudly and impatiently than 
before. 

“Tt must be one of the servants,” muttered John; “ but why 
doesn’t he go round to the back of the house? I can’t keep the poor 
devil out upon such a night as this, though,” he added, good-natu- 
redly, unfastening the window as he spoke. The sashes opened in- 
wards, the Venetian shutters outwards. He pushed these shutters 
open, and looked out into the darkness and the rain, 

Aurora, shivering in her drenched garments, stood a few paces 
from him, with the rain beating down straight and heavily upon her 
head. 

Even in that obscurity her husband recognised her. 

“My darling,” he cried, ‘‘is it you? You out atsuch a time, and 
on evch a night! Come in, for mercy’s sake; you must be drenched 
to the skin.” 

She came into the room; the wet hanging in her muslin dress 
streamed out upon the carpet on which she trod, and the folds of her 
lace shawl clung tightly about her figure. 

‘Why did you let them shut the windows?” she said, turning to 
Mrs. Powell, who had risen, and was looking the picture of ladylike 
uneasiness and sympathy. “You knew that I was in the garden.” 

“Yes, but I thought you had returned, my dear Mrs. Mellish,’ 
said the ensign’s widow, busying herself with Aurora’s wet shawl, 
which she attempted to remeve, but which Mre. Mellish plucked im- 
patiently away from her. ‘‘1 saw you go out, certainly; and I saw 
you leave the Jawn in the direction of the north lodge ; but 1 thought 
you had returned some time since.” 

The color faded out of John Mellish’s face. 

“The north lodge!” he said. ‘ Have you been to the north 
lodge :”’ 

*T have been in the direction of the north lodge!” Aurora an 
swered, with a sneering emphasis upon the words. ‘ Your informa- 
lion is perfectly correct, Mrs. Powell, though I did not know you had 
done mé the honor of watching my actions.” 

Mr. Mellish did not appear to hear this. He looked from his wife 
to his wife’s companion with a half-bewildered expression—an ex* 
pression of newly-awakened doubt, of dim, struggling perplexity— 
that was very painful to see. 

“The ngrth lodge!” he repeated; “what were you doing at the 
north lodge, Aurora ?” 

‘*Do you wish me to stand here in my wet clothes till I tell you ?” 
asked Nee. Mellish, her great black eyes blazing up with indignant 
pride. ‘If you want an explanation for Mrs. Powell’s satisfaction, 
| cun give it here; if only for your own, it will do as. well up-stairs.” 

She swept towards the door, trailing her wet shawl after her, but 
not less queenly, even in her dripping garments (Semiramide and 
Cleopatra may have been out in wet weather); but at the door she 
paused and looked back at him. 

“1 shall want you to take me to London to-morrow, Mr. Mellish,” 
she said. Then with one haughty toss of her beautiful head, and 
one bright flash of her glorious eyes, which seemed to say, “ Slave, 
obey and tremble!” she disappeared, leaving Mr. Mellish to follow 
her, meekly, wonderingly, fearfully; with terrible doubts and anxie- 
ties creeping, like venomous living creatures, stealthily into his 
heart, 

(To be continued.) 


Count AGENOR DE GASPARIN has just issued a new work 
in Taris, * ’ Amerique devant ) Europe—Principes et Interets”—America 
before Europe—Principles and Ioterests. It is an octavo volume of over 
500 pages, and is divided into four parts. In the first, the attitude of 
Europe in relation to our struggle, and the causes of the position which 
Europe has taken, are discussed, The author says in relation to this, 
that with the exception of Russia, which has manifested a noble sym- 
pathy in behalf of our Government, the other nations of Europe have 
followed the lead of England aud France, and in these two countries the 
Governments and public opinion have from the first recognized the idea 
that separation was inevitable. ‘“ Had Europe done her duty,” says the 
author, ‘ had she said, as she should have done, we know but one Pre- 
sident vogulery elected; for us there is in America but one legal 
Goverpment—that which sits at Washington—as for the South we await 
the definite issue of her uprising and the consolidation of her Govern- 
men.” Had mares said this, the rebellion would soon have died out 
without ever reaching its present gigantic pro ous. He then men- 
tions the promptness, and indced eagerness, with which the * belligerent 
rights of the South were acknowledged, as an evidence of the European 
disposition to aid them. The secu mart is devoted entirely to the 
course which England has pursued in this matter, and the hollowness of 
all her pretensions exposed, and her true motives of action explained in 
a masterly manner. ‘The third portion of the work is upon “ Errors 
accredited in Europe,” in which Count Gasparin su vely and suc- 
cessfully replies to the following so oft- »d assertions in Europe : 
“It is not a question of slavery ;” “ Above all things, civil war should 
be avoided ;” “ The Southern states had a right to secede ;” “ The South, 
even if conquered, will not be brought back into the Union :” “‘ The South 
cannot be subjugated.” The fou part is devoted to a discussion of 
the interests which Europe has in America. The work is written in the 
same comprehensive and eloquent style which characterized the former 
work of Count Gasparin, and willhave a very excellent effect in Europe 
just now, enlightening its readers wonderfully in relation to the true 
condition of affairs in the United States, the causes and consequences « f 
this vile rebellion. 


A StrranGe Fact.—A horse at New London, belonging to 


Abner Bassett, having been much worn out in hauling up vessels 
on marine railways by tra around a capstan for ten years, now 
‘ goes thro motions" for hours every day, ina ieular part 


of the lot Stere he is pastured. He *‘ winds his round” in 
tion with perfect steadiness and regularity, showing the force of horse 
habit. 

Ir is said that the Pope has written a very stiff letter to 
the Emperor, asking as “* the only favor he had to expect at his Majesty's 
hands,” te be inforyacd a week beforchand of the withdrawal of 
French troops, 
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\ THE BATILES BEFORE RICHMOND~—IHE BATTLE AT WILLIS CHURCH, 10 O'CLOCK A.M., MONDAY, JUNE os 




















DNITED STATES MAILBOAT, PROTECTED BY U. 8, GUNBOAT, PASSING THE REGEL BATTERY OFF FORT POWHATTAN, JAMES RIVER, ON ITS WAY TO FORTRESS MONROE, WITH THE ARMY CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. J. H. SCHELL. 
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GEN. HEINTZELMAN ENGAGED WITH THE ENEMY,—From a Skercu py an Opprcer. 
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THE FIGHT AT THE LICKING BRIDGE, OYNTHIANA, BETWEEN THE NATIONAL TROOPS AND 1HE MORGAN REBEL GUERILLAS.—FROM A SKETOH BY OUR SPRCIAL ARTIST, 
MER. HENRI LOVIE. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF THE NOBLE DEAD 
Who Fell at the late Battles before Richmond. 
BY JAS. M. STEWART, 


Let them slumber in peace whereMheir comrades have laid them, 
On the veld of their fame they’so nobly have trod, 
Where the red hand of treason so fonily betrayed them, 
And stained with their life-blood the green-springing sod 
Every man was a hero—our country, exulting, 
Shall point to their deeds in the fur distant time; 
Outnumbering they conquered, and the glory resulting 
Shall live on the page of our history sublime. 


Oh, wail for them, mothers! for great were the danger 
To those whom at morn and at eve you caress— 
Your treasures of home were the spoil of the stranger, 
Had they quailed in the hour of our nation’s distress, 
They sprang to their duty while Freedom was calling 
The brave to arouse at her chieftain’s coramand ; 
They fell in the harvest of battle appalling, 
Victorious in dying—the best of our land. 


Their names with the heroes of old let us number, 
Who taught a proud empire that men can be free; 
And fair is the warning they speak in their slumber; 
“* Let the Briton beware how he crosses the sea, 
Nor dare interfere in the strugyvle progressing 
‘To rescue from ruin the Garden of Earth; 
For dauntless in battle, their wrongs while redressing, 
Are the soldiers who fight for the land of their birth.” 
Providence, July 11, 1862. 


The Prodigal Son. 


CHAPTER XXII.—“ rene!” 





Tur address of Mr. Tacker, the stage-manager, while it may have 
beén successful in allaying to a great extent the alarm of the 
audience, certainly did not do justice to the real state of the case 
behind the curtain. A crowd surrounded the senseless form of 
Mademonselle Boisfleury. She had not moved since her fall. She 
moaned for some minutes, evidently in acute suffering. This ex- 
pression of pain was not loud, but it was intense. Great agony 
masters the strength, and forbids any noisy or prolonged ery—and 
these feeble moans had ceased as she became insensible. 

“She is dead!” cried several of the women who surrounded her, 
all looking from one to auother, trembling; some were erying vio- 
lently—while others with stronger minds, or with less feeling pro- 
bably, were emphatically denouncing it as a shame that Grimshaw 
should have allowed her to swing from that rope as they had known 
very well all along that an accident was sure to come of it some time 
or other. It was necessary to abuse some one. If a fellow-creature 
suffers, it is always indispensable that we should look about and see 
whom we can conveniently denounce as the cause of the suffering. 
Perhaps the corps de ballet had no great reason to love Grimshaw— 
he often fined them, and bullied them, and swore at them, and stop- 
ped their salaries—though he did now and then talk to them 
*‘affably,” and thank them for their exertions, and invite them to a 
cham supper. So when an event of this kind happened, it seemed 
only natural on their parts to give him the full odium of the occur- 
rence. He had all the profit—he ought to have all the loss; so they 
argued—not reasonably perhaps—but then women are not always 
reasonable; and as for logic from coryphées, of course that’s out of 
the question. They did not remember at the moment that any one 
of them would have been only too delighted to play the part of 
Fiammetta, and to accomplish Mademoiselle Boisfleury’s feat, if per- 
mitted to appear in a grand new dress for the occasion—the dress of 
course provided by Grimshaw—and find a slight addition to the salary 
to be received from the treasury on Saturday night. Certainly it was 
more convenient to abuse Grimshaw, who was on the spot, under 
their eyes, than an incoherent public who had roared for a “ sensa- 
tion” ballet, and were now scattered over the town, ornamenting 
many British homes, voting the whole thing very horrid and shock- 
ing, agreeing that it ‘ought not to be allowed,” and enjoying their 
suppers amazingly. \ 

Had a doctor been sent for? Yes. Two orthree men had started 
off to call in a doctor. Nervous, excitable men, most anxious to be 
of use—scared and desirous to be away from a painful scene—to 
assist from a distance. Not good people to send on such an errand. 
They would go dashing about for some time, running at their top- 
most speed in vague directions, only gradually conscious at last of 
the real object of their hurry—to bring a doctor into the theatre, to 
the aid of the sufferer—and a good half-hour would be lost. 

There was great confusion. A huddle of carpenters in paper caps 
stood round, in stooping attitudes, their palms on their knees, as 
though they were at a private dogfight, or round a horse slipped 
down in the Strand. 

‘She ain’t dead,” said one. “Isee her move just then. Didn’t 
you, Bill?” 

Grimshaw pushed through, picking his teeth with a penknife, and 
tolerably calin. 

** Now—zet along, you women,” he cried to the corps de ballet. 
“You can’t do any good. You carpenters, be off. I won’t have my 
stage blocked up in this way.” (These orders were strengthened 
by strong adjectives—too strong indeed for printing). ‘‘ Mrs. Bell” 
—he tached out a coryphée, she was one of those dancers who are 
generally very much at the back of the stage during the perform- 
ances—whose youth is a thing quite of the past—and who are, in 
most cases, mothers of large families, if not grandmothers—*“ Mrs. 
Bell, you understand these things. Can she be moved? You think 
not—not just yet? Very well; let her remain here for the present, 
until the doctor comes. Something to put under her head? Cer- 
tainly. By all means. Here, Hobson! Where's the property 
ister? Bring a cushion or something.” 

A whisper went through the throng—a look of surprise—some- 
thing of a snigger, perhaps—’midst ail the alarm and sorrow and 
sympathy. It was said that the husband of Mademoiselle Boisfleury 
had come down to the theatre. Some one spoke on the subject to 
Grimshaw, 

** Let him come, of course,” said Grimshaw. “ I never knew she 
had a husband,” he added: “ but somehow these women always do 
have husbands. I don’t see that he has any grounds for an actior, 
however.” He invoked—not a blessing upon husbands generally, 
and then went away to abuse an inebriated scene-shifter, and discuss 
with ‘Tacker the performance of the morrow. 

“If she’s too bad to show,” he said, ‘‘ who are we to put into the 
part? Is Celine strong enough? She’s ugly, I know; but her figger 
ain’t bad.” 

Wilford Hadfield was led to where the poor woman was lying. 

A pillow had been placed under her head. To effect this it had 
been necessary to raise her @ little. The pain so occasioned, in a 
measure, restored her to animation, She was sprinkled with water, 
and Mrs. Bell was busy bathing her temples and fanning her. She 
shivered—her lips parted—her eyes half-opened—she drew together 
her hands, her fingers twitching convulsively. 

‘* Her arms ain’t broken, at any rate,” said a carpenter, who still 
loitered near. Perhaps he had experience of accidents. 

* Regine!” said Wilford, in a low, deep voice. He knelt at her 
side. Her head turned in the direction of his voice. She gazed into 
his face in a wild, dazzled sort of way. 

“ You, Wilford ?”’ she asked at last; ‘‘ and here?” 

. “I saw all,” he said. “Do you suffer much?” and he took her 

and. 

“You wished me dead, are you satisfied?” she moaned, closing 
her eyes ogain and shivering. 

There was another movement among the crowd, now at some dis- 
tance from the sufferer. Two gentlemen approached. 

“The doctor,” people said to each other. . 

** Are you a doctor ?” whispered Martin to Monsicur Chése. 

“Have no fear!” was the calm answer. 

“Ah!” cried Martin. “ He ishere then!” And his eyes lighted 
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“Tt is true,” Monsieur Chose muttered, “ the gentleman from the 
Soho quarter. You know him ?” he inquired of Martin. 

A little ballet-girl, with a frightened, childish face, rene for- 
ward. She had overheard the inquiry. She had a timid, shy man- 
ner, but the excitement of the occasion gave her courage. Perhaps 
she was amazed that the doctor did not hasten to his patient, was 
anxious that he should lose no time by standing on ceremony. 

‘* He is only the husband of Mademoiselle Boisfleury,” she said. 
The Frenchman uttered a strange ejaculatioa—a sort of click in 
his throat which might signify anything—surprise, inquiry, sup- 
pressed laughter, regret, anything. 

** Only the husband!” he said, and nudged his companion. 

“ You wished me dead, are you satisfied ?” Regine asked again in 
a trembling voice. 

Monsieur Chose overheard. He whispered in Martin’s ear: 
“Regard, then—how women are clever! How quick to avail 
themselves of a chance, to twist it to their own advantage! How it 
is extraordinary! See! she would have him to believe—the trll 
white gentleman with the beard—that she fell not by accident, but 
on purpose. It is wise! It is admirable! Women are superb, 
always! If she has done him a wrong, will he not pardon her now? 
How all that is adorable!” 

Martin did not appear to. enjoy especially the opportunity his 
companion had selected for descanting upon feminine peculiarities. 
But he already understood that Monsieur Chose was not a gentle- 
man of any great depth of feeling. Monsieur Chose had not hur- 
ried himself in making his way to the stage; he had even loitered to 
point out one or two details of stage management he deemed worthy 
of observation. 

“ Mon Dieu!” he said, with a smiling approval as they came along, 
‘how are all these things curious and interesting and full of charm! 
Ilow familiar they seem to me—how I fell at home thus surrounded 
—how I am reminded of my jeunesse.” 

Upon the stage he surveyed through his gold spectacles the assem- 
bled group with a smiling, rather leering patronage. ‘Then he whis- 
pered to Martin: 

‘How different are the stalls and the stage! It is wonderful! 
Your Mademoiselle Blondette is un peu maiyre when one comes to 
see her close!” ; 

“Oh, Wilford! you will never pardon me,” murmured Regine. 

** Let us not speak of this now, Regine,” said Wilford. ‘ Are you 
much hurt? Can you bear to be raised ?” 

“Why are you here? Why do you speak so kindly to me? Why 
do you not permit me to die? Why do you come here ?” 

Tt may be it is my duty to be here.” 

* You do not hate me ?” 

“No. Heaven forbid!” 

** But you do not know all—you do not know all, or you would kill 
me—you would curse me!” 

“She loves then always ce grand monsieur. Is it not so? Does 
it not seem so? Mon Diew! it is very interesting this scence.” 

But Martin rather shrunk at the light tone of his companion. 

“It is with regret | disturb this réusion of lovers, but it is time, is 
it not, to assume my réd/e of doctor?” He advanced to Regine. 
“Stop, then, dear children,” he said to the ballet; “ stand back, if 
you please; give us, then, all the air we can have. ‘Thank you, 
madame,” he continued, bowing to Mrs. Bell, who at his signal re- 
linquished her task of fanning Resiee, and withdrew. ‘Thank you 
a thousand times—that will do!” 

‘He isa Frenchman--the private doctor of Mademoiselle Bois- 
fleury,” said the little ballet-girl, with very wide open eyes. 

“We have want of air—it is necessary for the poor child to 
breathe.” He took a penknife from his pocket and cut the lace of 
her dress. He turned to Wilford, standing at his side abstractedly. 
‘‘A glass of water, if you please, monsieur. Will you get it for 
me ?” he asked with extreme politeness. 

Wilford, hardly knowing what he was doing, went in quest of the 
water. 

Monsieur Chose beckoned to Martin. 

** Would you like to assist at the performance of a little drama in 
one act ?” he asked, with a strange grimace. 

He appeared to read in Martin’s puzzled expression an answer 
sufficiently affirmative. 

‘** Look, then,” he said. He removed his hat and gold spectacles 
carefully; he rumpled his thin black hair, and pushed it back from 
his face and behind his ears, He took the hands of Regine and 
pressed them, drawing her towards him. 

“Regine!” he called in a hissing whisper. She started. With 
staring eyes she looked into his face. 

“ Regine!” he repeated. ‘ Ma chatte bien aimee.’ 
You!” she exclaimed, wildly, trying to draw ber hands from his. 
** Ah, oui,” he answered, “c’est moi, chére Mimi, ma belle biche 
blanche!” 

“Here? AmI dreaming ?—am I mad? Where is Wilford? If 
he should see you—if he should know——” She was raising her 
voice in a scream,” 

“ Silence, amie!” said the Frenchman, sternly. 

“Oh, René!” she cried, ‘‘ what have I done ?—what do you wish 
me to do?” and she swooned back. 

Wilford returned with some water. The Frenchman sprinkled 
some on her face, and wetted her temples and the palms of her 
hands. 

He rose. 

‘“‘ Her limbs are safe,” he said, aloud, “the brain és not injured, 
nor the spine. For the ribs I will not say; if they press upon the 
lungs—the heart—it may be bad. She can be moved from here soon. 
It is not good for her to remain here—it is cold—there is very much 
of draughts; she had better be taken to her dressing-room for the 
present; let a couch be brought on which she may be carried.” He 
resumed his glossy hat and gold spectacles. 

‘It was interesting, was it not?’ he asked in a low voice, turning 
to Martin. 

“You know her, then ?” 

** Perhaps—a little; but behold! ce monsieur. It is a little histor 
of which I have revealed to you—a chapter, do you see ?—that is all. 
Ah! ce monsieur, regard him—the poor husband, is it not so? I 
have for him a grand sympathy.” 

Regine recovered a little. 

“ Wilford!” she murmured. 

He again took took her hand; she opened her eyes with a shudder, 
and then started. 

**No,” she cried, ‘‘ it was a dream—this is really Wilford!” 

“The brother of Mademoiselle Boisfltury!” said the little ballet- 
girl, as some one else appeared upon the scene. 

** Ah! behold the brother, Monsieur Alexis,” muttered Monsieur 
Chose. ‘Truly this is charming. We have quite a family reunion.” 

Wilford fell back as his eyes rested upon Alexis. 

** Are you much hurt, Regine ?” asked Alexis as he stooped down; 
his voice was cold and unsympathetic enough. 

“T suffer frightfully,” said the poor woman, turning away her 
head. Perhaps she had some innate fear as to the consolation likely 
to be preferred her by Monsieur Alexis. 

‘“*T have great grief for you, my sister,” he said in a mocking, in- 
sulting tone that gave the lie to his words. You will not be able to 
appear to-morrow night—no, nor the next, nor the next. You will 
not appear for a long time. Your engagement will be broken—you 
will be dismissed. It is terrible, is it not? Do you know who will 
sustain your rd/e to-morrow?” He paused, and a frightful grin 
passed over his face. ‘‘ From henceforward Mademoiselle Blon- 
— ot 1 ad Fiammetta. It is charming, is it not? HowTI shall 
applaud! 

Renine writhed as she lay; the insult gave her strength. She 
scowled at Monsieur Alexis. 

** She will be hissed by the public!” she said hoarsely, “ she is a 
skeleton. Away with your Mademo'selle Blondette!’ What do I 
care? You are an imbecile! Her sharp bones will project, let her 
paint as thick as she may. Truly, she is what you call lath and 
plaster! Go, little fool.” 

The expression of Regine’s face, as she said these words, was not 
pleasant. 

Monsteur Alexis slunk away. Regine’s strength left her as the 
taunts of Alexis faded from her memory. 

** Wilford!” she cried. He came to her again. 

“Oh, Wilford! you will never pardon me.” 

“Do not think so, Regine, my poor soul. I will try to pardon. 
What right have I to withhold forgiveness? I will try to pardon, 
and I shall succeed.” 

** But you do not know, perhaps. You cannot know “a 

“ Know what, Regine ?” 








upon the figure of Wilford, kneeling at the side of Regine, 


**T have disobeyed you—I have acted cruelly, shamefully, again. 


“‘ What have you done ?”’ 

‘‘Pardon me. I have seen her—Violet—your wife! Pardon me 
—no' You cannot—you cannot!” 

“Violet!” he screamed, aghast. ‘ You have dared do this ?-—you 
have seen her—you have spoken to her ?” a fe 
‘I have insulted her—wronged her. I have toid her all! More 
—TI have lied to her!” ; 

“All! Oh, God! She has learnt this dreadful news, and not 
from me. It has come upon her a sudden blow—she will sink be 
neath it—you have killed her!” He staggered back. He glared 
fiercely at Regine. 

** Pardon me!” she cried again in agony. 

“‘T cannot—I cannot?” and he pushed his way angrily through the 
bewildered bystanders. 

“Wilford!” cried Martin, hastening after him. But the cry was 
not heard. Wilford was gone. 

“Stop, mon ami,” said the Frenchman to Martin, who was start- 
ing in pursuit. ‘‘ You know, then, this gentleman ?” 

** He is the dearest friend I have in the world,’ Martin exclaimed 
warmly. 

“ Ah, then it is different. But it is too late to stop him now. You 
will not catch him, and you will lose an episode very interesting. 
See, the English doctor has arrived.” 

A stout, red-faced man advanced, hurried. 

“‘ Where is she ?” he asked, bluntly, blowing his nose fiercely, and 
flourishing about a large silk handkerchief of many colors. 

“‘ Monsieur,” said the Frenchman, removing his hat and bowing 
obsequiously, “I have to demand a thousand pardons. I am also a 
humble follower of your distinguished profession. I have hitherto 
seen the lady whose sufferings are the cause of your presence, then, 
as of mine. But I hasten to render her to your cares. My diploma 
is not of this country. Accept, Monsieur le docteur, the assurance 
of my highest consideration. In your hands the patient will be se- 
cure. 1 cede her to you-——” 

“ Well, well, let me go and see what’s the matter ;” and the English 
doctor brushed past, loudly blowing his nose, like the ‘‘ advance” on 
the trumpet. 

‘“« How these English are droll,” said the Frenchman, with a pity- 
ing smile, raising his eyebrows and his shoulders. ‘ But see, he is 
aman of action; he is already having the patient moved upon a 
fauteuil. It is true that she has fainted again. But what does it 
‘matter? It is time to go home.” 

**See about the bills,” said Grimshaw to certain of his officers, 
‘and the advertisements. Put up Blondette, ‘in consequence of 
the severe indisposition of Boisfleury.’ One good thing—the run 
won’t be seagped. Brown or anybody can play Blondette’s part. 
She’s a plucky girl is Blondette, and the public lik» her. She’s not 
a bit afraid. She’d hang on to the rope by her eyelashes to get a 
roand of applause. We shan’t do so bddly. There'll be a row, of 
course, about dangerous performances; but that always brings the 
mouey in and fills the private boxes. The west end will come down 
to the place in a body if they think there’s an excitement to be got 
out of the thing; and I shall be able to get a letter into the papers, 
defen ling the theatre; those are always the best advertisements for 
which you don’t have to pay; and we must be careful to bill the 
bally well. If Boisfleury’s really bad we’ll get up a subscription, 
and I’ll head it, and that will look well; and then we can have up a 
benefit for her, and come the chatitable move, with a prologue for 
the occasion by a literary swell. Somehow we shan’t do so badly. 
A rehearsal, mind, to-morrow at twelve, for Blondette; you must 
attend to it, Tacker; I shan’t be here; I’ve got an appointment with 
a man who’s brought over a performing elephant—wonderful animal 
I’m told—does the globe roulant and the double trapeze—that ought 
to draw, I think.” 

Martin and the Frenchman stood outside the theatre. 

‘Nearly two o’clock,” said Martin, looking at his watch. He 
paused for a minute, then he added, rather sadly, "No, it will avail 
nothing if I goto him now. Ly this time he will know all. Poor 
Wil.” 


il. 
“ All?” said the Frenchman, a strange smile running along his 
thin lips. ‘You think he will know all? Pardon me; he will not 
know all yet.” 

“‘ What do you mean, monsieur ?” asked Martin, eagerly. 
“Smoke, mon ami,” and Monsieur Chose proffered an embroidered 
cigar-case. Each lighted a cigar. 

** You are interested much, very much, it seems, in this Monsieur 
Wilford, and—shall I say Mademoiselle Stephanie Boisfleury, or 
Madame sa femme? Mis-tress Wilford—is that not correct Eng- 
lish ?” 

Martin thought for a moment; an idea appeared to occur to him; 
he drew hienadll up; then he bowed with an extreme courtesy to the 
Frenchman. 

‘* Monsieur,” he said, very deliberately, speaking in French; ‘ it 
is not for me, I comprehend perfectly, to ask of you questions. 
These it may be in your power to answer; still I feel, monsieur, that 
the claim I can make for the information your replies would afford 
to me must be of the very slightest. Briefly, I have no right to ask 
you for information ; still, monsieur, I venture to hope for your aid.” 
(They bowed to each other here, removing their hats—indeed, a like 
ceremony was gone through at nearly every full stop). ‘‘ You un- 
derstand, monsieur—you can appreciate with that intimate acquaint- 
ance with the habits and perceptions and sympathies of this country 
which you have manifested in the course of this evening in a man- 
ner so full of charm and interest” (Monsieur Chose quite purred 
with pleasure), “that in England what is known as ‘the home,’ 
‘the hearth,’ ‘the peace of the domestic circle,’ is of a value inesti- 
mable. In an English family dear to me, and in whose happiness I 
take an interest which may seem to you extraordinary, but which is, 
in fact, capable of an easy explanation, some events of an unhappy 
nature have recently occurred, Monsieur Wilford, a husband, a fa- 
ther. has been subjected to a claim on the part of Mademviselle 
Boisfleury ; but I need not, I am sure, go further with this painful 
case. Your admirable intellfRence anticipates me. My interest in 
this family is very great, as I have said.” 

“Does he love madame, the other wife ?’”? was Monsieur Chose’s 
sinister French suggestion. But he kept it to himself. 

“TI feel you are in possession of information ia regard to Made- 
moiselle Boisfleury that may be of vital interest to this family. You 
the member of the executive of a foreign government, whose know- 
ledge is justly reputed to be universal. In the course of your pro- 
fessionai career you have become acquainted with certain valuable 
facts. But, monsieur, it is not in your character of a member of the 
executive that I elect to address you. No. Monsieur, I ask you to 
put on one side wholly these considerations. I, an Englishman, in 
sorrow and suffering, appeal to you as one man imploring assistance 
from another. I address myself to those sentiments of the heart to 
which a gentleman of the glorious country of France has ever re- 
sponded. Monsieur, I appeal to that elevated sensibility, to that 
chivalrous devotion, to that generosity, grand and simple, the 
peculiar privilege of Frenchmen; and, monsieur, I am satisfied I 
shall not in vain request your assistance. You will help me. You 
will join with me in the effort to restore peace to this sad English 
home. You will tell me all you know concerning this Mademoiselle 
Stephanie Boisfleury.” 

“Monsieur!” cried the Frenchman, radiant with delight. ‘ How 
you are a poet! how you are sublime—superb. I am yours—for 
always—I consecrate my life to yourserv-ce. But one thing remains, 
embrassons nous !”” e 

And Martin found himself hugged to the heart of the French- 
man. There was a strange look in Martin’s face as it appeared over 
the shoulder of Monsieur Chose. The Englishman was certainly 
eonvulsed—it might have been with poetical expansion—but it was 
a little like suppressed laughter. 

Afterwards Martin handed his card to Monsieur Chose, who pro- 
mised to call upon him without loss of time. Finally they parted 
upon terms of a remarkable cordiality, with protestations of aifec- 
tion. ‘ 

“ Well,” said Martin, smiling, as he walked towards the T émple, 
“TI might have talked a long time to an English ‘ peeler’ about senti- 
ment, and chivalry, and devotion before | should have got anything 
out of him. There is a wonderful charm in bathos. I do believe 
that with an appropriate burst of sentimental rubbish, jadicious 
smiling, and incessant taking off one’s hat, a Frenchman can be 
made to say or do anything.” 

Then he added, rather oomily, “ It remains to be scen, however, 
whether this man has really any information to give, after all, Wha 
can he tell me that I don’t know already? Whe is he? ‘The lover 
of Mademoiselle Regine? To turn from Wilford to him! Heaven, 
what are women not capable of! How horrible all this is. Yet--n9 


, 





It is since our meeting, Monsieur Wilford——~ 


don’t let me censure all women in one breath.” 
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He was very sad indeed as he entered his darkened rooms, and felt 
for the matches on the chimneypicce. 
“A letter!” he said; ‘from whom? An answer already from the 
lawyer ?” 
And he read aloud: 
“*Sise lane, Bucklersbury, London. 
“‘ Dear Sir—I am able at once to answer your inquiries. Certain 
relatives of the late Mr. —— are clients of our firm. My informa- 
tion is derived from them, and is therefore reliable. Mr. - was 
in holy orders. He left England in consequence of pecuniary em- 
barrassments, and died shortly afterwards at a French seaport. No 
proceedings were ever taken in reference to him, nor was his absence 
ever brought officially before the bishop of his diocese. Upon his 
death the Rev. Mr. —— succeeded to his cure. I shall be happy to 
furnish you with any detailed information as to this question that 
you may desire, and 
“Tam, dear sir, yours faithfully, se 
‘* George Martin, Esq. JOHN JORDAN. 





’ 


“So, then,” said Martin, ‘there is no hope in that quarter. I 
have now only this broken reed of a Frenchman to lean upon. A 
broken reed, indeed. ‘Rent’ she calledhim. Renéwhat? I don’t 
even know his name. He may not come, after all—he may wake 
and think I have fooled him. I have not the slightest hold upon 
him, and perhaps I may never see him again. It is a sad, sad busi- 
ness. Poor Wilford! Poor Violet! I must go round to Freer 
street to-morrow. I wish I could have spoken to him to-night, after 
the accident, and stopped him. Poor fellow! What will he do 
when he finds that Violet is gone?” He stopped and shuddered. 
“‘ Nothing rash—I trust he will do nothing rash. But I did not like 
the expression of his face as he hurried from the theatre.” 

For some time Martin remained, holding the lawyer's letter in his 
bend, He was oppressed with very painful thoughts—very strange 
dreads. 

When at last he took his candle and went to bed he obtained little 
rest. When he was able to sleep at all he was the victim of terrible 
dreams, and woke frequently, starting up in quite a paroxysm of 
alarm. 





CHAPTER XXIII.—-A SISTER-IN-LAW. 


Ir was morning. Mr. Phillimore, restless, uncomfortable, dis- 
turbed, paced up and down his front room in Freer street. His toilet 
was little cared for, and he had not enjoyed his breakfast. He no 
longer appeared to be the same cosy, prosperous picture-dealer— 
genial almost to joviality, serene almost to sublimity—who, at an 
earlier period of this history, had the honor of introduction to the 
reader. His sleckness had gone; he was a cat with its fur rubbed 
roughly the wrong way; the bloom of his smugness had been 
blemished; he was as a fingered plum, more unsightly from its dis- 
figured beauty than if it had never possessed beauty at all; just as 
a pretty lady with pockmarks is less attractive than a plainer woman 
with a smooth skin. If Mr. Phillimore had seemed less supremely 
happy before, he wonld not have been so remarkable an object now 
in his hour of depression. Even the gorgeousness of his brocaded 
dressing-gown did little to redeem the melancholy nature of his 
presentiment; his splendor seemed inappropriate, useless, culpable 
even in connection with his state of mind—altogether out of place, 
like coronation robes upon a deposed monarch. The economy of his 
life appeared to have been visited by a convulsion; his career hid 
suffered a sprain, if not an absolute dislocation. He was not the 
same man, for he was now miserable, and he had never been that 
before. He would have gone out in unpolished boots and a crumpled 
cravat; and the thought began to occur to him that, after all, port 
wine, even the best, and in pints, was an over-rated drink. 

He was nimself struck by the change in his appearance. He 
paused before the mirror in the carved oak frame. 

** I look disgraced and deboshed, that’s quite clear. I’ve lost my 
old burgomaster air, cr else I’m a burgomaster that’s been in the 
Bench or dragged through the Court, after opposition on the part of 
all the creditors. I look no better now than a toper by Ostade, or a 
skittle-player by Teniers. Hum! It’s not pleasant. If 1 had 
looked like the Banished Lord, in the National Gallery, or Ugolino, 
I wouldn’t so much have minded. It can’t be helped! I suppose 
peopie always go down in effect when their collections are dispersed 
or their galleries burnt down; and I’m not even insured! I doubt 
even if I could have effected an insurance. But whatthen? No 
money can replace an art treasure. My sweet Raphael, with her 
pure, lovely, saintly look! I suppose she always hid her nimbus 
somehow in her bonnet, or twined her hairplaits over it. She's 
gone—went away suddenly and sorrowfully, a glaze of tears dimming 
her lustrous, religious gray eyes, and no one knows where she’s 
gone, and she’s taken the precious little Fiamingo with her; and 
St. Joseph, too, has disappeared. I begin to be afraid he’s nota 
Joseph at all. No; nor a saint neither. And my riposa is utterly 
ruined, past all repairing or rep!acing. It’s very, very sad! I seek 
recreation, and i see a Murillo break away from its cord, and nearly 
smash itself into pieces. I try devilled oysters for consolation, and 
I find that the devil predominates greatly over the fish; then rum- 
aoe and oblivion, to be followed by nightmare and dyspepgja, and 

1eadache, and misery, and the unwholesome effect of a Very bad 
Dutch picture.” ; 

He took a few more strides about the room. 

“‘The whole household upset. The Rembrandt doesn’t know 
what’s become of herself—she won’t be worth a frame soon; she’s 
washed her face with her tears about the loss of the Fiamingo, and 
she puts rancid butter on the toast and forgets to put the tea in the 
pot, und that at a time when I particularly wasted tea. I see what 
itis. It’s quite time I retired from business; or I'll go into the 
country and devote myself to landscapes—they can’t run away.” 

He took up the 7imes newspaper. i 

“I wonder whether it will be any good if I were to advertise— 
‘Lost, stolen or strayed, an undoubted riposa by Raphael.’ The 
public must be warned against buying the figures cut out and sold 
separately—that’s always a dodge with picture-thieves. I should 
have to offer a very congiderable reward. It would make a great 
sensation in the trade. Why, I’d sooner have given the picture to 
the acaaae even than such a thing as this should have hap- 
pened! 

So Mr. Phillimore rambled on in his eccentric way. Suddenly 
Sally appeared at the door. ; 

“‘ Lawks!” she said, looking round. “ Why I thought there was 
some one else here by the talking. You have got a lot to say to 
yourself!” ; 

“What do you want here, Sally? Ishall not have any dinner to- 
7. I shall never want dinner any more!” : 

3ut Sally paid no heed to this sad remark. 

** He’s come back!” she said, in a loud whisper. 

** Who’s come back ?” Mr, Phillimore inquired. 

“The master on the first floor. Haven’t you heard him moving 
about? He’s come back, but he ain’t been to bed all night.” 

‘“* How awful!” cried Mr. Phillimore, clasping his hands. 

«Where is she ?’ he keepg pn asking. * Where is she ?’ as if I 
could te!l him !”’ : : 

“As if indeed!” echoed Sally’s master. F 

**Seems to me as if he was going 6ut of his mind like,” said Salfy, 
‘and he looks shocking, and he’s emptied the water-bottle——” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Phillimore, starting up and running to the 
window; “ there’s some one at the door.” 

After a moment’s pause, he exclaimed, 

“Bless my soul! Why it’s the sister of the Raphael—it’s the 
Lancret—the Greuze—but how she’s grown !—how she’s changed !— 
why she's positively developing into a Guido!” 

Mr. Phillimore was correct. Miss Margaret Fuller, the sister of 
Violet, knocked at the door of the house in Freer street. She had 
gown tall, and grand-looking, and very handsome. More, as Mr. 

*hillimore hastened to assure himself, from her richness of hue— 
quite Giorgionesque, as he said—than from any absolute regularity 
in the outline of her features. A trace of the Madge of old might 
have been perceived in the carelessness which permitted a thick, 
tangled cable of warm-colored hair to protrude from the back of her 
bonnet in a great loop. Her form was rounded. The angularities 
and disproportions of her youth had vanished; her figure segmed 
now to have been cast in a full, massive mould, and her manners and 
movements had acquired a solidity and dignity that Were indeed quite 
new. 

But her oe calmness did not make it the less evident that 
she was really very angry. There was a rich glow upon her cheeks 
—her delicate nostrils were dilated; bythe marked rise and fall of 


violence, and her breathing quick. Her superb blue eyes seemed 
quite to emit light. They were thrown so wide open, and were so 
brilliantly bright and limpid. She hurried past Sally—there was just 
a slight smile of recognition playing upon her red lips—but the Rem- 
brandt understood that the situation did not admit just then of con- 
versation—there were other more pressing matters demanding the 
attention of the visitor. Madge ascended the stairs, and entered the 
front room on the first floor—it had been Violet’s drawing-room. 
Wilford was crouched upon the sofa. She started back as she 
discovered him. He was dreadfully pale—his hair rumpled, falling 
upon his face—his beard dishevelled—his whole appearance neglected 
and disarranged. He appeared to have torn open his shirt round his 
neck and flung away his neckerchief. His boots were covered with 
mire—his clothes splashed and ¢reased. He was staring fixedly into 
vacancy before him—apparently abstracted—unconscious. 

Madge stopped, hesitatingly, when she perceived him.’ 

“Can it be?” she asked herself, with a very leaping heart. ‘Is 
he mad?” : 

His appearance was sufficiently strange to warrant the question. 
Madge grew a little frightened. 

‘‘ Wilford!” she said, at length, in a tolerably firm voice. But he 
did not hear—or did not heed her. . 

“Wilford!” she repeated. This time she was ie nee | trembling. 
He heard then. He started, like a man rousing himself with some 
effort from an absorbing and terrible dream. He passed his hands 
over his eyes—he pushed his hair from his forehead. He gazed round 
him in a wild, bewildered way. At last his eyes settled upon the 
figure of Madge standing in the doorway. His countenance under- 
went a rapid change, though its duration was but momentary; but 
the look of deep despair and acute suffering yielded to the brief rule 
of a hopeful and radiant expression. Though the likeness of Madge 
and Violet was by no means remarkable, there was at certain times 
that general resemblance between them to be always found amongst 
members of the same family. With his whole mind concentrated 
upon his absent Violet, his every wish magnetically drawn to her, 
he was liable to be morbidly influenced by the sudden apparition of 
Madge. For an instant he thought he really saw what it was the 
sole passionate desire of his soul that he should see; and the figure 
of Madge seemed to him as a vision of Violet. He uttered a strange 
cry—he held out his hands imploringly—he fell on his knees. 

** Violet! Violet!” he exclaimed, vehemently. ‘Have pity!. 
Have mercy! Forgive me!” 

But he had no sooner spoken than he became conscious of his 
error. He pressed his hands upon his head, as though to bind to- 
gether by that action his disturbed, distracted intallects. IHeshrunk 
back, still kneeling, and his voice thick and hoarse, as though it es- 
caped with difficulty from his parched throat. He cried: 

‘No, it is not Violet—it is not Violet,” and he stopped. A pause 
of a few moments. 

“No, it is not Violet,” said Madge, at last, painfully agitated and 
very pale, but with an attempt at calmness and severity. “It is I— 
her sister. Ihave come here todemand—” but her assumed strength 
gave way. She yielded herself to a passionate burst of tears, as she 
cried, in a broken voice: ‘Oh! Wilford, Wilford, why have you 
done this? Why have you made us all so wretched! What have 
we ever done that you should bring this cruel, cruel wrong upon us? 
O how shameful, how cruel, how miserable all this is!’’—then her 
sorrow fairly conquered the poor girl’s utterance, and her further 
words were lost in her loud, heartbroken sobs. 

He raised his hand to her again beseechingly. She turned away 
from him. ° 

“Where is she? Tell me, Madge. Where is she?” he asked, 
hoarsely. It was some moments before she was able to answer. 

“She is with us. She is safe with us at Grilling Abbots. With 
us, who love her—who would die for her.’’ 

** Does she suffer very much, Madge? ‘Tell me. I implore yeu, 
Madge—my sister—tell me! Is she well ?” 

“Well?” she exclaimed, with anger. “Ilow can she be well? 
No, you cruel Wilford, she is not well—she will never be well—it 
will kill her—she is dying.” 

From a kneeling he sunk in a crouching position on the floor, and 
cried, in an agony : 

*Douw’t say that, Madge! Don’t—don’t—for God’s sake, don’t 
tell me she is dying, and that I am her murderer!” 

There was such genuine suffering in the tone of this cry, that even 
Madge, with all her predetermination to be harsh and cold and ob- 
durate, was moved in spite of herself. 

‘Oh, Wilford,” she said, ‘how dreadful all this is—how miser- 
able! Who could have believed our happiness could have ended like 
this? I cannot think of it. 1 cannot believe it is true. It seems 
like some terrible dream from which I shall suddenly awake to find 
myself at home, and safe, and all well. Is it true? Tell me, Wil- 
ford, that it is all a mistake, or a jest—a mad, wicked jest; that we 
can laugh now that it is over, though it pained us so greatly while it 
lasted. Wilford, tell me this!” 

But he only swayed about on the floor, bowing down his head. 
She saw that there was no hope. She read inthe utter wretchedness 
of his looks that all was only too true. 

‘* How happy we were!”’ she went on; ‘how proud my ‘poor Vi 
was of you, and of her poor baby—how fond—how devoted! She 
would have given her life for you, Wilford, at any moment. Violet, 
my sweet sister, so good, so pure, so true, who loved you with her 
whole soul, whose gentle heart was yours, for ever, Wilford. Oh, 
how have you repaid that love!” 

He moaned piteously, and the tears stood in his glaring blood- 
shot eyes. 

** And we—miles away in the country—at Grilling Abbots. Papa 
and I alone, in our little white cottage, were always with you and 
Violet, Wilford, in our thoughts. Yes,” she added, in a soft, low 
voice; “and in our prayers. I never went to bed at night,” she 
continued, “but I prayed to God for your happiness—for the safety 
of Violet and her poor little child; and for your safety, too, Wilford ; 
it was but praying for myself, for what was your happiness, after all, 
but mine? Yes, and we shared her joy, her pride in you, her devo- 
tion to you, as now—now we must <i her sorrow, her great and 
cruel anguish. You never gave us a thought perhaps; you had other 
things to occupy you here, in this great London, but we were always 
full of you; it was our comfort in the evening to draw together and 
talk of you, wondering what you were doing, what you were saying 
then, at that moment, whether by chance zen were near us in 
thought as we were near you. And papa, how proud he was of 
Violet, how tenderly he loved her. You will never know how cruelly 
it pained him to part with her, even to give her to you, whom he 
4 lcved and trusted for years and years, as his own son. Oh, how 
dreadfully all this has ended! Who could have looked forward to 
this. And then, to please him, I learnt to play Violet’s favorite airs 
on the piano, and the Mozart songs from the old book, that you were 
so fond of. It was only so, in thinking of her constantly, we could 
find consolation for her absence-—in thinking of her and remember- 
ing that she was happy here, as we thought, with her husband and 
her baby child, You cahnot know how I loved my sister Vi; as, in- 
deed, I ought toJéve Wer, for was she not good, and true, and beau- 
tiful,.as one wf Gad’s angels? My poor, poor sister—” and Madge 
at herself to a tearful grief that would permit of no more 
words, © ie 
, Spare me, Madge—my sister,” said Wilford; and he dragged 
himself along the ground to her, and took her hand, pressing it to 
his lips. She made only a feeble effort to withdraw it—indced, her 
sorrow seemed quie to Lave deprived her of strength. 

‘**T didn’t intend to come here and cry like this,” she said, after a 
pause; “‘ but—but indeed I can’t help it. Each time I think of poor 
Vi, the tears will come into my eyes. I though I was above such 
weakness. I thought I was too angry, and stern and indignant to 
ery; and I came here to learn from you—from your own lips, Wil- 
ferd, whether Violet had heard aright, whether the story that woman 
told—that other dreadful woman—whether her story wastrue. There 
was a hope—a weak one, perhaps, for she brought proofs with her, 
it seems—a hope that she was a cheat and a forger, as she was a 
bold, bad, sh@meful woman, or she wouldn’t have treated Violet so 
cruelly—vwould pever lutve said to her the wicked, wicked things she 
did say, or bav | of the poor unoffending baby as she did. 

opt say her ; heartless words. What had Violet or her child 
, ever done to hét? What wrong? What injustice? None—none; 
4 they could not; they would not! My poor Vi, who never cid an in- 
justice in word, or deed, or thought, to any liviug creature; who 
would step aside to spare a worm; nay, she would remove it rather 
with her own hands to a place where it was likely to be safe from 
other feet. What wrong could she have done to this unfeeling, 
heartless woman? I came here, if not at Vi’s request, at least with 
her sanction. I wrung it from her, ere she went to sleep last night, 





her bosom it could be told that her heart was throbbing with some 


in my arms, the tears stiJl wet upon her pale cheeks—” 





“Tell me of her Madge,” Wilford interrupted, passionately. 
‘“« Speak to me of her—tell me she lives and loves me still; at least 
she does not hate—does not scorn me.” 

‘* Have you aright to ask for her love ?—ask yourself that question.” 
said Madge, the fire of her eyes not quite quenched bv her tears ; 
‘“‘haven’t you earned her hatred and her scorn ?—if indeed it were 
possible for her to hate and scorn anybody or anything!” 

“ But speak to me of her, Madge—I will ask that only,” he urged, 
with an earnest humbleness. 

“Tell me first, then. Is it true? When you married Violet, you 
had been already married to this bad, foreign woman ?” 

‘*God help me!” he moaned. “It is true ?” 

** And this woman still lives ?” 

“Yes!” he said, utterly prostrated. ° 

‘And Violet is without a husband! Your child is without a 
father! Oh! Wilford, how could you bring this unutterable shame 
upon us? How could you wrong so infamously one who loved and 
trusted you so purely and wholly as Violet loved and trusted? She 
would have staked her life upon your truth and honor, Wilford; how 
could you stoop to this wrong-doing? She was warned when she 
married you that your early life had been strange and wild, but she 
would not listen to such words in her boundless faith in you. With 
her own true nobleness she waved away these hints and rumors; 
she trusted in the future—in you. She gave herself, her heart, her 
all, to your keeping. She never once looked back with a.regret or 
forward with a suspicion. She was wholly yours, Oh, Wilford, I 
will speak the words—you are a monster, and a coward, and villain! 
You have wronged, past all reparation, one of the best and purest 
and noblest creatures that ever lived upon God’s earth. Shame on 
you! Violet may not hate or despise, but I do. I am less forgiving, 
as I am less good, less beautiful; in every way inferior to her. I 
loathe and scorn you with all my heart and soul!” 

She moved away, tore her hand from him, and swept *her skirts 
from his reach. . She stood at length at some paces distance, glow- 
ing with passion—very beautiful, but very fierce, very angry. 
“Madge!” he cried, hoarsely, with a painful effort. oT swear to 
you, that when I married Violet—” 

“Don’t lie to me, Wilford. Don't make your sin greater by try- 

ing to make it seem less. I know thetruth. I know that you have 
made my poor sietr yeur victim by a most infamous treachery. But 
just as she was good and truthful herself, so she believed others to 
be the same. So she was caught and betrayed by your most wicked 
lot. Could nothing indu e you to spare her, you heartless man ? 
Dia neither her beauty nor her purity move you to pity? Den’t lie 
to me, sir; you know that you have been sulley of ashameful wrong. 
Be assured that your guilt is now known, that your sin is now laid 
bare. You married Violet, knowing that your marriage was a fraud 
and falsehood. Still you hoped to escape detection; you changed 
your name; you lived here obscurely, unknown ; you never returned. 
to Grilling Abbots—to the Grange; you sought to sever every tie 
that united you to us—to our family, and to your own at Grilling 
Abbots. The plot was as adroit as it was wicked, cruel. It has 
succeeded; your blow has struck well home; and you have killed 
the poor confident, loving, tender woman who b: lieved herself your 
wife, Surely you are satistied. Stop now; let there be no more 
wrong doing. Your lies are thrown away now—at least, they will 
not deceive us any more.” 

Very slowly, by grasping a chair, and so half pulling himself up— 
for he seemed terribly crushed by his suffering— Wilford raised him- 
self, his face quite livid, the perspiration in beads upon his forehead 
wetting his matted hair, He stretched out a shaking hand. 

‘*My sister—Madge, will you hear me?” he said, in tones so 
solemn and strange that, in spite of herself, she was awed and 
silenced. ‘*You do mea grave injustice, but let that pass. Per- 
haps I may never hope for Violet’s pardon or pity. The wrong I 
have done—I am quite conscious how great and cruel that wrong 
is—may well hinder her from one further feeling of tenderness to- 
wards me. Still, Madge, it eannot but be some comfort to her in 
the future to know that her suffering, her anguish—well—her shame, 
if you will have it so, was brought about certainly by no human de- 
sign, but by means of an awful and inscrutable accident—a wild, 
mad chance. If you will see in it the hand of an Almighty, chasten- 
ing a eo and a wrong-doer, even at the sacrifice of one of the 
purest, and best, and noblest of His creatures, be it so; I may pot 
gainsay you. But, my sister, IT swear to you 

But again she shrank from him. He could not but pererive it, 
and he stopped. Presently he resumed, however, lowering his eyes, 
and in a low, agitated voice. 

“fT cannot marvel, I can still less complain that you should persist 
in a refusal to credit me. After what oe happened, it is perhaps 
but natural that you should distrust, despise, hate me—it is part of 
my punishment that this should be so. | can bear it. It is not for 
myself I speak. Iam not coward enough for that, It is for her 
suke—for Violet’s—that I ask you to hear me. For one moment, 
Madge, try to think of me as I seemed to you before this awful reve- 
lation was made. You would have believed and trusted me then— 
no one sooner—and I am not changed; it is the same Wilford Had- 
field who speaks to you, and implores you to hear and to credit. On 
my soul, then, 1 swear to you that when I married Violct, your sis- 
ter—I swear it—I believed that the other was dead—believed that 
I held proof, certain proof, of her death years and years before.” 

‘Yet you never breathed a word of this to Violet, never told her 
of your former love—of your former marriage.” 

** No; because it was a shame and a sin, taken at the best. I could 
not speak on such a subject to her. LIloved her. I had need of all 
her love, all her respect. I did not dare to risk the loss of these by 
drawing the curtain that hid the past. I could not sully my union 
with her by a thought of that former most shameful union. I sought 
to cpnceal from her the depths to which it had been possible for her 
husband to sink. Years had gone by; the secret of that first mar- 
riage was known to a very, very few; these I believed—and I had 
reason for believing pen Br 5 or gone away beyond all chances of 
discovery. 1 did not dare to breathe life into the secret that seemed 
so dead—to hold it before Violet, my wife, as a shameful and hideous 
ghost of what my early life had been. Married to her, I planned a 
new carecr, founded upon the buried corpse of the past. I was pre- 
sumptuous enough to think that Heaven had forgiven and forgotten. 
lam punished, It is not the least cruel part of my chastisement to 
find that the blow which has fallen upon me has struck down Violet 
also. For my change of name, my life here, these, { do assure you, 
had no connection with that dreadful secret. My sister, I swear to 
you that 1 have spoken truly.” 

Madge could not but be softened by his words; the tone in which 
they were uttered carried conviction with it. 

“TI believe, Wilford—at least I will try to believe that this is so. 
I am violent and passionate, 1 know; and indeed it is hard to be 
calm thinking of this subject. Perhaps I have said more than I 
ought. Certainly more than I had Vivlet’s sanction to say. If this 
be all as you have told me, Wilford—and why should it not be :— 
there is perhaps more need of sorrow and pity than anger, is there 
not? Furgive me, Wilford, if I have in speaking to you been too 
violent and headstrong, if 1 have said things I had better have left 
unsaid. J am only a girl; wilful, not very wise, perhaps, and my 
temper getting the better of me often; still you must know how 
much I as Vi—how I wouldn’t have her injured for all the world— 
how the thought of a wrong to her makes me half wild. For 
Violet a 

‘* Yes, Madge, tell me of her.” 

“ She is very still, very calm, there is hardly a tear in her eyes. 
Yet it is dreadful to see her. 1 think if she could only cry and storm 
and get very angry as I do, it would be better for her. Oh! so sad 
she looks, so wan, and hardly speaks, hardly looks from the ground, 
holding her baby so close to her heart, as though she feared to lose 
that also; and then she turns from one to the other of us, half 
frightened, half-imploring that we will say no word against you, 
She will not listen to an accusation against you. ‘He is not guilty 
of this sin,’ she murmurs always; ‘he has been the victim of some 
scandalous fraul. He never would have done this wrong—never, 
never!’ over and over again, like cne crazed. Uh, Wilicrd! you 
have never been so loved as Violet loved you,” 

“ My own*Violet!” he sobved. 

“Oh! she has been dreadfully tried, and yet remains good and 
saintly as ever. The things that foreign woman ssid tg her! She 
was like a tigress let loose; she was furious in her jeaivusy and her 
hatred; smooth and calm and cunning at first, then ws! herself 
into a whirl of rage, and saving such things! I wish she had said 
them to me instead of to Violet. How could you, Wilford, have 
ever loved such a woman? I hate her for her shamelessness, her 
cruelty, her . Let me not talk of her, or I lose patience alto- 
gether. ‘Ihe whole thing is so wretched and sad, that I feel quite 
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CARS CONVEYING THEM TO THE HOSPITAL—SURG 


RECEPTION OF THE WOUNDED SOLDIERS BY THE NATIONAL AUTHORITIES AT FORTRESS MONROE, VIRGINIA—15: 





Spectat Artist, Mr, J 4. Scwet, 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. 


(Continued from page 331.) 





faint ond sick with it. Yet I am glad I have seen you. The charge 
against you is dreadful enough, but it is less vague and horrible than 
it seemed at first. Yet all is hopeless! If I dreamt -to find some 
flaw in the woman’s story, if I ever hoped that yet a chance remained 
which could give you back to Violet—all that is over now; from your 
own lips I have had confirmation. The very first tears that Violet 
shed started to her eyes at my proposal that I should come up here 
by the early train from Mowle to see you. Poor Viglet! she yet 
clung to the hope that the story might be false, though she was 
shown proof in your own writing—letters and a certificate of the 
marsiago—though she could not really doubt, Yet I go back some- 
thing less sad, less angry. Violet is not your wife, but she has been 
wronged by accident, not villainy.” 

“ Did she send no word—no message ?” he asked. 

“ «We can never, never meet again!’ she said; ‘it must be hence- 
forth as though death had parted us. Yet let him know that if he 
has need of my forgiveness, it is his. I have given him my whole 
heart, I cannot take ft back again if I would, He will be as dead 
to me; but as I have loved him living, so I will love his memory as 
though he had died in my arms—my husband! I will teach my 
child to pray for him, and to love him. May God ever bless him! 
and now especially in this hour of sore trouble. Say this to Wil- 
ford, and implore him,’ she went on, ‘if he ever loved me, that he 
will forbear all attempt to see me again; there are some things it is 
not possible to bear. Iam only a woman, andI have loved him. I 
dare not see him again.’ So she said, the bot tears streaming from 
her eyes in quite an agony of grief. And now, Wilford, I must leave 
you, I must go back home again.” 

“Why did I not die in her arms before this frightful secret was 
revealed? She would not then have known the wrong she had suf- 
fered, or at least, would have seen in my death expiation sufficient. 
No, Madge, you must net go' At least not alone. Do not start. 
I must see Violet! I must! It will indeed be for the last time. 
Madge, I implore you let this be so. Think what it is that I am 
asked to do. ‘To go and never see her nore! ‘To be exiled for ever 
from her presence! Can I bear this? I who have loved her! God 
help me! who love her still. No. I tell you I must see her again, 
though it be but fora moment. I must look once again into her 
eyes. 1 must press our child again to my heart. For it is our child— 
Violet’s and mine. Then I will go away—anywhere. I will drag 
out the remainder of my life, obscure and unknown, praying to hea- 
ven that the end may soon come. Madge, have mercy, let this be 
so. Let me see her once again! Let me learn from her own lips 
that she pardons me! You will grant me this? You cannot refuse 
me this? Think tnat this would be her own wish, Madge, if she 
knew all. Have mercy, my sister, and let me return with you!” 

And he flung himself at her feet. 

Soon after they passed together out of the house in Freer strect. 

“The poor master!” cried Sally, holding up her hands. ‘ White 
as wax and trembling like a haspin!” 

* Shocking!” murmured Mr. Phillimore. ‘ Yet very like an Old 
Master—a study by Carravaggio, say; but next to a Guido! No 
wonder he looks poor in color and weak in tone.” 

And the picture-dealer shook his head in vigorous deprecation of 
such an injudicious arrangement of works of art. 


(To be continued.) 








RECEPTION OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS AT FORTRESS 
MONROE. 


One of the most terrible features of war is the fact that 
the proportion of those who die by agonising inches is four times 
greater than those wno fall in battle. The hospital is far more fatal 
than the field of conflizt, and the blundering and inhumanity of the 
surgeons more deadly than the rifles of the rebels. In another part 
of our paper we give the portrait of Surgeon-General Hammond, 
whose appointment, it is confidently hoped, will go far to remedy an 
evil to which we have been frequently compelled to call attention. 
The impossibility of verifying complaints has repeatedly made us 
silent, but there is no doubt that many valuable lives were wantonly 
sacrificed last year inthe hospital at l’ortress Monroe by one of the 
Assistant-Surgeons, whose villainy Dr. Cuyler fortunately discovered, 
but not till his brutal inhumanity had gent more than one brave soldier 
to the grave. Some of these Dublin practitioners are mere apothe- 
caries’ boys, and not fit to wait upon an American soldier in the 
most menial capacity. Our sketch speaks for itself; it is a truthful 

victure of the solemn cost of this gigantic effort to save our National 
ife. When the poor fellows, some rebelg and some patriots, arrive 
at the wharf, they are landed with as much tenderness as possible, 
and, should the weather admit, have thejr wounds examined and 
dressed. Then they are placed in the long cars and taken to the 
hospital, which has very properly recently been removed from the 
Hygeia Hotel to more healthy and commodious quarters. Byron 
has magnificently described the difference between death in battle 
and the long, lingering death of disease : 

Let those who crawl, enumoured of decay, 

Cling to their couch and gasp their .ife away. 

Ours at one bound, one pang, escapes control, 

And flees for ever the flesh burthened soul. 








SKETCHES IN NORTH CARORINA. 
Travelling in State. 


Like all great soldé®ers, there is a remarkable siinplicity 
of character about Gen. Burnside, which renders even his common- 
est actions interesting. Nevertheless, he always preserves the 
dignity of his position, and there is no instance of any of the thousands 
who approach him forgetting the respect they owe to his station and 
his adhlavemente. Mr. Schell was much struck by the easy manner 
in which he occasionally makes his trips from one point to another 
in his command, Having occasion to proceed with great dispatch 
from Newberne to Beaufort, Gen. Burnside, with one of his aids and 
an orderly, mounted a handcar, and in that simple fashion per- 
formed his journey. 

Murdering Union Pickets. 

Mr. Schell says that there is no cruelty which the ‘‘ white trash,” 
as the “ poor whites” of the South are called by their arrogant lords, 
the Planters, will not resort to. He sends us a sketch of the assas- 
sination of two Union soldiers, who were stationed on picket, about 
100 yards from Washington, on the Tar river, North Carolina. It 
appears that some of the rebels sneaked up to them under cover of 
an old shanty, and having shot them, they rushed up, and completed 
the murder by breaking in their skulls with the butt ends of their 
muskets, and then stabbed them with their bayonets. We regret 
to add, that although pursued by our soldiers, who were roused by 
the shots, the murderers managed to escape. 


OUR CAMP ON THE JAMES RIVER. 


Tne hearts of so many of our citizens being now with 
that brave army under Gen. McClellan, we give a few sketches of 
some favorite spots, which cannot fail to interest thousands who 
have relatives on the banks of James river. The sketch of the fight 
at Willis Church is by an officer whose artistic skill is best certified 
by the picture itself. Its accuracy is equally remarkable, represent- 
ing the commencement of the fg t on the 30th June, the day before 
the battle ef Malvern Hills. illis Church is on the road from 
White Oak Swamp about three miles from the creek, and the same 
distance from the James river at Turkey Bend. We refer to another 
column for a few incidents illustrating the sketch in question. 


Fort Powhattan. 


This rebel battery is situated on the southern bank of the James 
river, about ten miles below Harrison’s Landing, and is about half a 
tnile from Little Brandon. The rising nature of the. ground renders 
it well adapted for a masked battery, and the rebele were not slow to 
avail themselves of the advantage. The U. S. mailboat is now pro- 
tected by a convoy of two gunboats, ene of them preceding and the 
other following it. It will, doubtless, be part of Com. Porter’s duty 
to shell these rebel batteries, on the banks of the river, out before 














long, otherwise we may have a blockade of the James river, as we 
had last year of the Potomac. 

The rebel batteries on the south side of the James river opened 
fire at midnight, on July 31st, upon the mailboat landing at the 
headquarters of Col, Ingalls, at Westover, killing four of our men 
and wounding five. Col. Ingalls returned the fire with 32-pounders, 
and soon silenced the enemy’s guns. A few of our vessels were 
struck by stray shots, but were not injured. 


Gen. Butterfield’s Headquarters. 


This popular and gallant soldier is ever to be found within reach 
of his soldier’s call. Our Artist has sent us a sketch of his hedd- 
quarters, which are near Harrison’s Landing. It represents the 
common practice of placing a quantity of boughs ‘over the tents to 
modify the heat, which is now intense. How little do the cent-a- 
liners, who write so glibly about “drafting” in the daily papers, 
know the privations which wait upon a soldier’s life. 


Tits desperate battle between the rebels on one hand and 
the divisions 6f Gen. Heintzelman and V’ranklin on the other, was 
fought on the morning of Monday, June 30th, at Willis Church, @ 
place midway between the White Oak Swamp Bridge and Turkey 
Bend, where later in the day another fierce fight raged, the week of 
cambat being closed next day by the deadly but drawn battle of Mal- 
vern Hills. We are indebted to an officer on Gen. Heintzelman’s 
staff for the graphic sketch we publish in our presen’ paper, and which 
represents the position of part of the Union army at 10 o’clock in 
the morning, just as the battle was commencing. The baggage 
train isin the foreground, and the enemy is advancing upon the 
Union lines, and covering their advance with a heavy shower of 
shells, Willis Church is on the left of the picture, being, what most 
of the Southern places of worship are, mere wooden barns. We 
have so fully described these desperate encounters in our previous 
papers that we must refer to them, should our readers not yet have 
read enough of that week of conflict. 


LIEUT. HAMMOND FORCING COL. AVERY TO 
SURRENDER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS Of more immediate importance frequently 
compel us to delay from week to week sketches of great interest, 
but as an act of heroism, like “‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 
such an incident as that depicted on page 333 is never out of date. 
It represents the moment when Lieut. Hammend, of the gunboat 
Hetzel, who served one of the guns of McCook’s naval battery at the 
battle of Newberne, hearing that a rebel Colonel was, flag in hand, 
endeavoring to rally a South Carolinan regiment, resolved to capture 
him. Riding up to the rebel, t-e gallant Hammond, putting his pistol 
to his head, demanded his surrender. A glance at the flying rebels 
convinced the Coionel that the day was lost, and he gave his sword 
up to the Lieutenant. Two flags were also taken—one made of 
blue and white silk, elegantly fringed, with this inscription : 

‘OUR CAUSE IT IS JUST, THEN CONQUER WE MUST,” 

with “ VICTORY OR DEATH!” 
in the centre. The other flag was of black bunting, with the simple 
inscription : 
“victory on DEATH!” 
The name of the rebel taken was Colonel Avery—300 of his regi- 
ment were also captured at the same time. 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 

SCENE BETWEEN Pickets.—One day the Federal pickets 
hailed their adversaries with, “ Let us stop firing, and have a talk.” 
* Agreed,” suys Secesh, aud they held a conversation of about five min- 
utes something after this style : 
Fed.—"“ Why do you want to break up the Government ?” 
Secesh.—‘' Because you Yankees desire to destroy our institutions, 
place the black on a level with the white man,” 
Fed.—* We ain’t Yankees; we are Western men, and don’t want to 
injure you or your institutions, but to protect all loyal citizens in all 
their legal rights.” 

Secesh.— Well, this is a d—d bad war, anyhow. Good-bye.” 

Another Secesh.—*‘ Hallo! stop shooting, and I will sing Dixie, and 
Bob will dance.” 

Fed.—" Agreed; go ahead.” 

Secesh mounts the fence and sings; Bob comes out in plain sight and 
dances, When the colloquy is over they get their places. “ All right! 
go ahead!” and commence firing. . 


A Picturesque Rese. Army.—A correspondent of the 
Charleston Covrier thus describes Gen, Price and his army : 

** As few people have an idea of the character of the man, I give you 
a panty pom and ink sketch, as he appeared to me during a brief inter- 
view. He is over six feet in height, with a frame to match, full but not 
portly, and straight as an Indian, His carriage is marked with dignity, 
grace and gentleness, and every motion bespeaks the attitude and pre- 
sence of the well-bred gentleman. Ue has a large Websterian head 
covered with a growth of thick white hair, a high, broad, intellectual 
forehead, florid face, no beard, and a mouth among whose latent smiles 
you never fail to discover the iron will that surmounts all obstacles. 

“The army of Gen. Price is made up of the extremes, It is a hetero- 
geneous mixture of all human compounds, and represents in its various 
elements every condition of Western life. There are the old and the 
young, the rich and poor, the high and low, the grave and the gay, the 
planter and the laborer, farmer and clerk, hunter and boatman, merchant 
and woodsman—men, too, who have coine from every State, and been 
bronzed in every latitude, from the mountains of the Northwest to the 
pampas of Mexico. 

“ Every man has come from his homestead fitted with the best and 
strongest that loving mothers, wives and sisters could put upon him. 
And@the spectacle presented as they are drawn up in line, whether for 
marching or inspection, necessarily forms an arabesque pattern of the 
most parti-colored crowd of people upon which human eyes ever rested, 
Some are in black—full citizen's dress, with beaver hats and frock coats: 
some in homespun drab; some in gray, blue and streaked; some in 
nothing but red shirts, pants and big top-boots; some attempt a display 
with the old-fashioned militia uniforms of their forefathers; some have 
banners floating from their ‘ outer walls’ in the rear; some would pass 
for our friend the Georgia Major, who used to wear nothing but his 
shirt-collar and « pair of spurs. 

‘Some are iu rags, 
Some in bags, 
Aud some in velvet gowns,’ ” 


A Brave Souprer.—Stephen Leonard, of Hale’s Eddy, a 
member of Sickles’s brigade, 21 years of age, six feet two inches in 
height, weight 240 pounds, had two fingers shot off at the commence- 
ment of the battle of Williamsburg, and a third shot so near off that he 
found it in his way in loading. He coolly took out his knife and cut it 
off, and replaced the knife in his pocket together with the finger. He 
then fired 30 rounds more, when he was struck by a ball inthe head. As 
he fell he said, ‘I have done all I can, don’t let the rebels get my body,” 
and died in.mediately. Mr. Leonard was born in Scott township, Wayne 
county. 


FRIENDLY ADviIcE TO A DoustruL Unronist.—Col. Mar- 
shall, an old army officer, distinguished by his explorations on the Plains, 
rts that the valley of the Pamunky is almostaparadise. The green 
fields of waving grain being so luxuriant that he was induced to inquire 
how long the und was run without change, he was astonished to find 
that once in six years was the reply. The houses are built of brick, and 
the barns are of the most subst: ntial character. Upon one occasion he 
encamped in a clover field, and, as was very natural under the circum- 
stances, the horses, being in clover, lost no time in taking advantage of 
it. The gentlemanly proprietor of the clover field, having made serious 
remonstrance without effect, at last demanded payment therefor, when 
the following brief and satisfactory colloquy ensued : 
Proprietor—Col. Marshall, I believe ? 
Col, M.—You believe right, sir. 
Proprietor—Well, Colouvel, you have trampled down my clover field 
and completely destroyed it. Do you intend paying for it? 
Col, M— Well, sir, are you loyal ¢ 
Proprietor— Yes, sir. 
8 Col. poonase you willing to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
tates 
Proprietor—No, sir. 
Col. M.—Then get Jeff. Davis to pay you, and get out of my tent, you 
infernal traitor. 


A Tovucutne Scene.—The Philadelphia Jnguirer gives 
the following incident occurring at Fortress Monroe on the urrival of 
the wounded from the late Richmon 1 battles: 

Among those brought to White House was a rebel Colenel who had 
been shot in the lungs. As he appeared to be dying, Mr. Barclay asked 
him if he wished anything done. He said, “ Yes,” and gave the Com- 
missioner the names and address of his wife and children. “ And now,” 


says he, “ ask God to forgive me for ever having anything to do with 
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this wicked rebellion.” Mr. Barclay asked if he desired him to pray 
with him. He answered in the affirmative, and after a prayer, petition- 
ing the forgiveness of Almighty God for his sins and His fatherly in- 
terposition on behalf of the soon-to-be widowed wife and orphaned 
children, the penitent Carolinian raised his trembling arms and threw 
them about the neck of Mr, Barclay, and kissed him again and agam. 

The bystanders were all in tears as they turned from the affecting 
scene avd walked silently away. 


Reser CrvitizaTion.—The correspondent of the Illinois 

Pantagraph says: “ On arriving at Memphis from the hand-car capture, 
I found that Gen. Grant had determined on sending out to the scene of 
the disaster the 6th Illinois cavalry, five companies, and the 58th Ohio 
regiment. J determined to try my juck again, and accepied the invita- 
tion of Col. Criswell of the 6th to accompany him; we started on the 
evening of Friday after the capture. Saturday morning we found the 
remains of the engine and train. This was three miles from German- 
town, a town of about 400 inhabitants, all the rankest kind of traitors. 
We had not been on the ground half an hour before imformation was 
received that our men had been hunted down by hounds. Yes! they 
had used a new arm in civilized warfare. The hounds used to hunt run- 
away chattels were for the first time used to hunt white men. A Mr. 
Cash, who lived near the scene of the disaster, had a pack of six cele- 
brated hounds; in fact, pets, as Mr. Cash afterward told me. These 
were let loose, and put on the scent of the Illinoisans, and right well 
they worked. 
“Twenty-five or thirty where hunted down ; some who had run eight 
niles in the woods and brush. One man — followed fifteen miles, 
but for some reason did not touch him, and finding he could make 
friends with the dogs, if not their masters, he finally escaped. Another 
was not so Jucky. He was caught in a cornfield, and before the humane 
cavalry could come to capture him, the hounds had torn him con- 
siderably.” 


Gen. McCau.’s First Escarge.—The correspondent of 
the New York T'ribune reports that Gen, McCall had a narrow escape 
of capture on the evening of the 27th June, after the battle of Gaincs’s 
Hill. After the battle was over Gen. McCall decided to seek the house 
which had been Gen. Porter’s headquarters in the early part of the day, 
and, attended by an officer of his staff, Major Lewis, of the Pennsy!- 
vania Artillery, started out in pursuit of it. It appears that they mis- 
took the road in the darkness, and after riding nearly a mile, they came 
to «a house which proved to be a hospital. They were met at the door 
by a young Assistant-Surgeon, who informed them he had sixty wound- 
ed men there, that he belonged to the regular U. 8. Army, and that the 
tebel pickets were on three sides of him. He said thet as it was neu 

tral ground, they had not attempted to molest him, but seriously advised 
the General and Major to get back to their lines as soon as might be. 
This advice they proc ecded to avail themselves of, and turned the corner 
of the hospital to return, but they had not gone ten yards before they 
were greeted with the short, sharp, “halt” of the sentry. An orderly 
who had attended them udvanced at the command “ advance, friend, 

and give the countersignu,” and responded, ‘escort with the General.” 
“What is your name?” cried the guard, ‘Give him my name,” said 
the General, ‘“ Gen. McCall,’ answered the « rderly. ‘* General what ?” 
said the sentry. ‘‘Genera) MeCall,” said the orderly—and the picket, 
not seeming to recognize or understand the name, the General rode for- 
ward and repeated, *‘ General MeCall.” *‘ Of what army?” asked the 
sentinel. ‘The army of the Potomac,” replied the General. ‘ Yes, 
yes,” saidthe guard, “ but on what side ?’ “The command of Major- 
General McClellan,” said the General. ‘The h—1 you do!” yelled the 
sentry, and he raised his picee, two others doing the same who had 
remained quiet. The Major, who it seems had previously “ smelled a 
rat,” having detected the Southern accent in the queries, had quietly 
wheeled his horse, and as they fired sayk his spurs into his horse and 
plunged forward, taking the General’s horse by the rein. They dashed 
off, and, although fired at more than twenty times by the now aroused 
enemy, succeeded in getting back safely to — having suffered no in- 
jury, except to their horses, all of which were it, and one killed, 


REBEL Practices.—The correspondent of the World, now 
with Gen. Milroy’s division in the Shenandoah Valley says, that the 
Rebel guerillas lately took two Union soldiers prisoners, and having 
tied them each to a tree, as they thought securely, left them in the woods 
to starve to death—one of them, however, managing to disengage him- 
self untied the other, and thus saved their lives. en. Pope has issued 
a bull, in which he threatens to shoot every guerilla he captures, 


AN INQUISITIVE REBEL, OR TAPPING THE LIGHTNING.— 
The correspondent of the Trilune a a remarkable instance of 
Federal neglect and Confederate impudence, 

The telegraph line between Memphis and Corinth is ageceding’y im- 
portant. Gen. Halleck’s messages to Com. Davis, Gen, Curtis and the 
commandant of this post have all passed over it. Little of the line is 
guarded, but of late the Rebels have refrained from cutting the wires. 
Their unusual amiability is now explained; they found u better use 
for it! 

For a week the Meinphis operators have detected something wrong in 
the working of the instruments, and surmised that some outsider was 
sharing their telegraphic secrets. They communicated this suspicion 
to the Superintendent at Corinth, who promised to keep a sharp look- 
out. 

Yesterday, they discovered that their uninvited confidant could talk 
us well as listen. The transmis#on of a message was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the ejaculation, “ O pshaw!” A moment after it was again 
broken with “ Hurrah for Jeff Davis!” 

Individuality shows itself as well in telegraphing as in the footstep, 
or in handwriting. Mr. Hall, one of the Memphis operators, instantly 
recognized the performer. not by his tune, but his time, as a young man 
formerly in Buffalo and other northern offices, but now employed by the 
Confederates. Mr. tiall surprised him by replying promptly, ‘ Fd. 
Saville, if you don’t want to be hung, you had better leave! Our cavalry 
is closing in on both sides of you!” 

There was a little pause, ond then the reply : “ How in the world did 
you know me? However, I’ve been here four days, and learned al! we 
waut to know. As this is becoming rather a tight place, I think I will 
leave. You'll see me again when you least expect it. Good-bye, boys!” 

The Rebel operator made good his escape. He had cut the wire, in- 
serted a piece of his own, and by a pocket instrument been reading our 
official dispatches. Some of the utmost importance, giving the very in- 
formation most desired by the Rebels, were passing, and as they were 
not in cipher, he must have received them. One from Gen. oveys 
Commandant of this pgst, in reply to a question from Gen. Halleck, 
stated the precise number of our available men in Memphis (only about 
3,000), and their exact location ! 

The ill effect of this exposure of our weakness has been guarded 
against as far as possible. Gen. W. T. Sherman has already started for 
Memphis with two of the three divisions under his command, and will 
arrive to-day. So we are in no special danger of a Rebel dash, 

This brilliant and audacious telegraphic feat was performed between 
here and Moscow, only about 22 miles distant, and probably within 15 
miles of Memphis ! 


Wuat THEY aL. Neep.—An officer of an Indiana regi- 
ment in passing through one of the streets of Norfolk, met a pretty little 
girl of eight years and gently patted her on the head, when the mother, 
who observed it from a window, rushed to the door and bawled out at 
the top of her voice, ‘‘ Come righ straight in the house, Susannah, and 
I will wash your head!” 


WE have all heard,of the Morgan horse; and the notorious 
guerilla chief, from his propensity to steal horses, might properly be 
called Horse Morgan. 

A 69-pounder shell burst near an Irishman in one of the 
trenches. Pat coolly surveyed the ruins the fragments had made, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Be jabers, thim’s the fellows to soften the wax in a man’s 
ear!” 

A counTRY paper, in copying the paragraph from the 
Charlotte (Va.) Journal, announcing that “ Ashby is to lie in classic 
gout until the last trump sounds,” has it “ until the 1.st trump is 

urned.” 


Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, thinks that Fort 
Darling would be the most appropriate place for the confinement of the 
audacious female traitors still at large in the country. 

Suicipe is a crime, but it would be a less crime in Jeff. 
Davis than in almost any other man iv the country. 


Tux Southern rebellion is a wild attempt to methodize 
anarchy ; to fix and perpetuate disorder. 


THe rebel leaders have driven their people from affluence 
to indigence, and are now driving them from indigence to famine. 


WE are tired of seeing it stated that ‘“‘ McClellan’s army 
of the Potomac is safe.” We would that there shoulu be no question 
except as to the safety of the rebel army. 


Evrrysopy has laughed at the Chinese mode of warfare 
with guns, but the rebels are in a fair way to outdo them. The Richmond 
Dispatch, in describing the battle of Fair Oaks, gives the following 
account of a device practised by the rebels: “‘ Having arrived in open 

round, our forces commenced to howl in a fearful manner, ey tm | 
fhe enemy with their indescribable sounds.” That howling must have 
taken place while our batt ries were barkingatthem. Rather a dogged 
proceeding. + 

Tue rebels, within the last year, have driven a large and 
profitable trade—out of their Confederacy. 

Ir hanging is the worst fate that can befall a man, then, 
when John Morgan is captured, “ the worst will come to the worst.” 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GEN’SS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 

ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
value, an@ not to be paid for till you know what you 
are to get. Send for Circular containing full list 
and particulars, Send 25 cts. for a Certificate. 

Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 

each one can haye, are first put into envelopes, sealed 

up and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out w‘th- 
out regard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all 

a fair chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will 

pee what you can have, and then it is at your option to 

send one dollar and take the article or not, 

In all transactions by mail we shall charge for for- 
warding the Certificates, paying postage, and doing 
the business, 25 cts. cach, which must be inclosed 
when the Certificate is sent for. Five Certificates will 
be sent for 31, eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-tive 
for 310, and one hundred for $15, 

AGENTS.—Those acting 28 Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every Certificate erdered by them, provided 
their remittance amounts to $31. Agents wi'l collect 
25 ets. for every Certilicate and remit 145 cts to us, 
either in cash or postage stainps. Great caution sheuld 
be used by our correspondents in regard to giving 
their correct address, Town. County and State, 
Address J.A. WINSLOW & Co., 

208 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—We wish it distinctly understood that all 
articles of Jewellery not giving perfect satisfaction 
ean be returned and the money refunded, 359 





JOHN A. MORRIS & CO., 
LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATE O1 
DELAWARE, 
Draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 


Sworn Commissioners. 

4 Circulars, giving full explanations and the 
Schemes to be drawn will be sent, free of expense, by 
addressing 

JOUN A. MORRIS & CO., 

350-62 Wilmington, Delaware. 


TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, ete., to be 
seen. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate, 20 acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acre, 
payable within four years. Good scheols and society. 
Hundreds are settling. Apply toCHAS.K LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vincland Rural sent free, 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed, Tribune: 

“It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies,” 357-00 


The Barly Physical Degencracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Lroy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

A@ Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book, Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


al f mee to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat anc 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 457-50 





BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 


> wae LORE OMT 
ng 1 ine 
a 


1 ie ee eal 
we ay 


This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection of any 
Breechi-loading Rifle ever made, Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 pounds, Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos, 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges, Also 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers. 


The & in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 
to the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4 in, Revolver, a Ball 80 
tothe lb. By recent experiments made in the Army, 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective weapons in use, 

Vor particulars call or send for a Cireular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 262 Broadway, New York, 


Also, Agents for the Soldiers BOLLET-rroor Vest, 


’ 


Cunemerers> arsment oe ¥: 
eesti ott 


Still Victorious. 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye...........Newly improved, 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid......... Forces Hair to grow. 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea. . Improves the Complexion. 

Surpass all others, cheapest, best and most reliable 

W. BOGLE, 
202 Washington St., Boston. 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000aw 





(SONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
) Prizes cashed and information fu nished. High- 
est price paid for Spanish Doubloons. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St., N. Y. 





Comfort and Cure for the Ruptured. 
SENT FREE OF CHARGE, 
Address Box 788, New York P. 0, 357-60 


| FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


sists, in part, of 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Feruerty H. P. Dearaar,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORE. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States, 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


-Mabogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HATR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100, 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 


Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade, 
aw Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented, 


ve 
R 








FURNITURE !! # 


AND RETAIL. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


GREAT COMIC PAPER OF AMERICA, 


No. 54 of 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


BUDGET OF FUN, 


Containing a Satrical and Pictorial 
Hi_TORY OF THE MONTH. 
Among others are the following grand Cartoons: 


NINETY DOLLARS AND A KISS—THE NEW 
BOUNTY FOR RECRUITS. 

NINETY DOLLARS AND A KISS—THE NEW 
BOUNTY FOR RECRUITS. 

NINETY DOLLARS AND A KISS—THE NEW 
BOUNTY SOR RECRUITS. 


THE REBEL GORILLA AND THE POPE— 
NO MORE ROSEWATER. 


THE REBEL GORILLA AND THE POPE— 
NO MORE ROSEWATER. 

THE REBEL GORILLA AND THE POPE— 
NO MORE ROSEWATER. 

THE REBEL GORILLA AND THE POPE— 
NO MORE ROSEWATER. 

THE REBEL GORILLA AND THE POPE— 
NO MORE ROSEWATER. 

THE REBEL GORILLA AND THE POPE— 
NO MORE ROSEWATER. 


JOHN BULL, THE GREAT MOTE FINDER; 
OR, HOW’S YOUR PIM?LE, JONATHAN? 
JOHN BULL, THE GREAT MOTE FINDER; 
OR, HOW'S YOUR PIMPLE, JONATHAN ?¢ 
JOHN BULL, THE GREAT MOTE FINDER; 
OR, HOW’S YOUR PIMPLE, JONATHAN? 
JOHN BULL, THE GREAT MOTE FINDER; 
OR, HOW'S YOUR PIMPLE, JONATHAN ¢ 


A BIG THING IN GUNNERY. 
A BIG THING IN GUNNERY. 
A BIG THING IN GUNNERY 
BARBAROUS EXPERIMENTS. 
BARBARKOUS EXPERIMENTS. 


HOW TO COOK A REBEL HARE. 
WOW TO COOK A REBEL HARE. 
HOW TO COOK A REBEL HARE. 
HOW ‘TO COOK A REBEL HARE. 
HOW TO COOK A REBEL HARE, 
HOW TO COOK A REBEL HARE, 


And numerous Illustrations, Comic, Satirical, 
Jocose and Appalling; besides 
16 Pages of the Finest Humorous Literature 
By the best writers living, comprising Dickens, 
Thackeray, Siducy Smith, Prof, Bentharo, Pierce 


Pungent, ‘Q,” Ben Loper, Marion Vowell and 
other well-known writers. 


Vublished at 
FRANK LESLIE'S, 
19 City Hall Square, N. Y. 





Greatest Chance yet offered to Agents! 
From $5 to #8 per day. Circular for a Three Cent 
stamp. Box 79, Arkport, N. Y. 359 


- 


Madame C. Mears Burkhardt, No. 222 and 
224 Madison Avenue, Corner 38th street. English and 
French Boarding and Day School tor Young Ladies 
will Reopen September 17. 

Madame C. M. B. will be at home from Sept. sth. 
Circulars at Beer & Co.,701 Broadway ; Lockwood’s, 
41r Broadway. 359-66 


Beauty.—Hvnt’s BLoom OF Roses, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the skin. It remains perma- 
nent for years and cannot be detected. Mailed free 
for $1. UNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
St., Philadelphia. 359-62 











“Mioustaches and Whiskers in 42 
Days-"—Don’t buy “ Onguents” at $1 a box, but 
send 20 cts. [coin] for a BOOK containing this GREAT 
SECRET, and many others never before published. 
Mailed free, on receipt of two dimes, by C. E. HUN- 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, New Hampshire, 356 





IN PRESS: 


NEARLY REApy, 


INCIDENTS 


OF THE 
Corvigti WW A 
IN 


AMERICA. 
ONE HUNDRED PAGES, LARGE 8VO, 
Part 1, Profusely and Elegantly Ilustrated, will 
be ready in a few days. Price Twenty-five Cents, 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
19 City Hall Square, New York, 
Commercial Travellers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 
Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 
1 War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method for Com} 
yas Interest, 9 Fashionable Designs for Marking 

tters, 4 for Undersleeves, 2 for Collars, 1 for Under- 
skirt, 1 for Embroidered Body and Slecves, 2 for In- 
fants’ Christening Robes, 1 for Child’s Apron, 1 for 
Child’s Full Dress, 1 for Misses’ Embroidered Dress, 
1 for Handkerchief Border. 1 Penwiper, 1 for Edging. 
Also one FASHIONABLE ARTICLE OF RICH JEWEL- 
LERY. Ayents make $10aday. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices. WIER & CO., 
Publishers, 43 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Sample 50 eta. 

NEw TAX LAW ADDED TO THE ABOVE. 0€0 


JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 


323 CANAL STREET, near BroApway, N.Y. 


SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21 
and $24 per Dozen, 


FAMILY SUPPLY STORE 


of Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, for Shirtmaking, 
at reduced prices. 356-63 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 


121 NAssAU St., New York, 








General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 


Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates, 0000 


Business Cards, 75 cts. ver 1.000. 
Circulars, 38 cts. per 1,000. 
Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 

Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, and everything from 
a mere speck of a Label to a mammoth Poster, at 
equally low rates. Send a3cent stamp for my Tilus- 
trated Catalogue and Price List of all kinds of Print. 
ing. T.R. DAWLEY, New Prigting Establishment, 
Nos. 28, 30 and 32 Centre St., cor. Reade St., New York. 

550-62 


$75 a Month!—!I want to hire an Ageut in 
every county at 875 » month and expenses, to sell a 
new cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 

308-70 S. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


Profits 300 per Cent.—Sells quick, retails for 
25 ets.; wholesale price 6 cts. Send 25 ets., stamps er 
coin, and get FREE by mail the best money-making 
article out, E, H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N.W. 358-9 





Employment }—Agents wanted in every county 
to sell the best (Two-threaded) Sewing Machine ever 
offered to the public. Liberal salary, or commission 
allowed, with expenses. Circular sent py omeeeasng, 
with stamp, ISAAC HALE, JR. & CO., Newbury- 
port, Mass, 358-63 





BIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
kK. W. BENICZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No. 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chatham St. 000 


66 wm: : . ‘ 
Finkle & Lyon” Sewing Machine Co., 
538 Broadway, N. Y. 

reve things to consider in buying a Sewing Ma- 
chine: 

ist—Is it simple amd easily understood ? 
2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order? 
3d—lIs it adapted to great range of work? 
4th—Does it do ite work well? 

5th—Is it protected from patent litigation ? 
To all of which we answer in the affirmative.as to 
our Machine, and further say that 
We warrant every Machine we sell to give better 
satisfaction than any other, or we will refund the 
money. «sease cal) and examine, or send for a Circu- 
lar, waich, with price list and samples of work, will 
be sent by mail free. Agents wanted. 0000 





Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclosing stamp. 
as J. G. COOLEY & CO., No.1 Sprese 8t., N. Y. 








10,000 Watchgs for sale at 
Sar ng in, poo ae 
un case Levers,wo: 

$15, for'si0. ; 
Send for a Cireu'‘ar. 
J. L. FERGUSON, 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CARD ALBUMS, 


, PATENT. 

Public Notice is hereby given, that all ioftingements 
of the Letters Patent granted by the Uni States 
Patent Office, at Washington, to F. R. Grume., of 
Geneva, Switzerland, for 4 new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known,as CARD ALBUMS, will be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. These improvements, patented by 
Mr. Grumel, comprise all that is at present sold in 
this market, under the denomination of Card Albume. 
So many infringements have occurred on Mr. Grumel’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the Uni ed States, 
thet Mr. Grumel has instructed us to take immediate 
legal proceedings against infringers ; for that purpose 
we have instructed our counsel, D. & ¥; McMahon, 
Sree 271 Broadway, to commence suits at law and in 
equity against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights. 

r. Grumel has, by articles of attorn»y, duly au- 
thenticated, constituted us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale of rights, under his Letters 
Patent, to manufacture rnd seil, and also for the sale 
of his celebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CARD — L- 
BUMS, many beautiful specimens of .hich can be 
scen at our,gallevies. s 

C. D. FREDRICKS & C9., 587 Broadway, 

aa Agents for F, RK. Grumel, for the U. 8. 





The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 

. andacaution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Se}f-Cure. By one who 
has cured himself, after being put to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery, By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 357-69 





To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after mony years of great nervous e1 f- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sending (free), cn 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a copy or 
the prescription used, Direct, the Rev. JOHN M 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y, 357-(9 


A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAMES 


AND 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DONE 
206 William 8t., cor. Frankfort, New York. 


Vo You Want ‘Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $i—sent by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 





ATRIMONY MADE EASY; On, How ro 
Win a Loven.—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all me | be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tific experiment which never fails. Free for 25 eta, 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers 
Box 2,300, Philadelph 


ELLIOT’S POCKET REVOLVER. 
4 ; A MOST POWERFUL 
ARM which ean be carried 
constantly about the person 
without inconvenience or 
danger, Length fouriuches 
searcely more than that of 
i» the a ga It | the most 
compact, safe and powerful 
Pocket Revolver ever gee ; weighs only eight ounces, 
charged with cartrid which can be purchased in 
hardware stores, each barrel rifled, an twist and 
sighted. Will penetrate one inch of pine at 150 yards. 
Ae Send for Illustrated Circular. 
Retuil price, Plated Frame, with 100 cartridges, $10 00 
“ “ " Blued Frame, “ “ : 9 5 
T. W. MOORE, 
426 Broadway, New York. 







MUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and in all styles and sizes, 
with American Melodies, Operas, 
Dances, ete., and varying in price 
: from $2.00 to $250.00. 

M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired, 000 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’s 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 
Eentucky 
AND 


Wrissouri, 
draw daily, in public, under the superintendence o 





-| sworn Commissioners. 


war The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 
a@ Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky; 


OR, 








MURRAY, EDDY & %O., St. Louis, Misscuri, 
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Summer Retreats. 


THE RURAL RESORT 
TRENTON FALLS, - - 
NEAR UTICA, NEw YORK STATE, 
Is now open for the accommodation of visitors. 
MICHAEL MOORE, Proprietor. 


- {HE CLARENDON HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


Was opened on the 5th June. 
WILLIAM DORLON, 
Late of the Mansion House, Troy, N. Y 





TAMES WILLIS, 
PROPRIETOR OF 
THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 

New Rocue wie, WestrcuestTer County, N. Y., 
Is now prepared to receive his Friends and Patrons at 
his Commodious and Well-appointed Hotel, where 
they will find the same desirab] » accommodatiqns ani 
comfort for which it has hitherto been distinguished. 

Cc. B. MOON, 
Lake House, Saratoga, N. ¥., 
Is prepared to entertain his visitors with the most 
recherche dinners, choicest viands and finest wines, at 
his delightful Summer Resort. His beautiful fairy 


eraft, the Addie Smith, is always at the service of those 
who delight in aquatic excursions. 0000 


~ Sea Bathing at Long Branch. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


This commodious and well-arranged Hotel offers to 
the public the best fgcilitics for Sea bathirg and 
PLEASANT SUMMER RECREATION, 
Its neartiess to the city and ease of conveyance ren- 
der it peculiarly convenient for New Yorkers, 
B. A. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 








$-Bomething Nevw7.—Acusts Wanxren, Lo- 
cal and Travelling, to sell 25 new articles of rare 
* merit. Sales and profits large. Samples 25 cts, In- 


close stamp. RICE & CU., N. Y., or Chicago, Il, 
TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 
6 Maiden Lane. New York. 






Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 
Smith & Wesson’s Breech*loaving Rifles and Pistols 


Bacon’s Cartridge Navy Pistols, 154-708 


Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines, 
Acknowledged to be superior 
to all others, 





495 Broapway, New York. 


Agencies throughout the 
United States, 0000 
ge-—-TO AIL WANTING FARMs, Thriving 


Land 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise- 
ment of Vineland, on page 303, 367-600 


“Rich, Rare and Racy,” says the 5 cent 
Monthly of “Kare VAvGn.” The SENSATION 
Novelette, postage fice, for 10 cts.; ten for 70 cts., by 
CHAS. HENRY DAY, 
3570 The Author-Publisher, New Haven, Conn, 

















Read This.—Packages containing Paper, Enve- 
lopes, Pencils, Penholders, Stecl Pens, Needles, But- 
tons, Combs, Darning-necdies, Bodkius, Linen Thread, 
Engravings; also some article of Jewellery. Price 
25 ets, ‘(Postage 15 oo For particulars see our new 
Cireular, Address JOHN 8. ANDREWS, 110 Sud- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 357-590 





To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having geen restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
meang of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Rroachitis, fc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nething, aud may prove ablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
RHV..EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


The Polar Refrigerator 
MLE > AND 
Water-Cooler 


Combined. 
THE ONLY PERFECT 








Provision-Preserver 
MADE, 
ALWAYS SWEET AND ALWAYS DRY, 


A variety of styles from $5 upwards, 
BARTLETT & LESLEY, 426 Broadway. 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


if AGuIsT IES 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price. Ftve of different powers, $1. Ad- 
dress F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Maes. 3560 


“THE AGENT” 


Particulars sent free, W. SUMNER & CO.. New 
York. 0000 
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MAN. MR. J. H. HULL, OF NEW YORK. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE METROPOLITAN t 


Poutcn, 413 Broome srrexnt, ConnER OF ELM. 


Niw York, July 29, 1862. 


Frank Lestir, Esxa.—Dear Sir—Again [ ask the favor of publishing in your pictorial the likencss 
f Mr. J. WW. Hull, one of our most esteemed citizens, who has been missing since the 10th of this 


month. This department has taken great pains to 


trace the whercabouts of him, but without success; 


ind, as a last resort, I have advised his friends to have his likeness published in your widely circu- 
lated paper, confidently believing that if Mr. H, is alive, and in this country, his friends will soon hear 


from him. 


Yours truly, 
DANIEL CARPENTER, Inspector. 





Mr. J. H. Hull, aged about 65 years, left home, No. 180 East 10th street, on the 10th inst., to take a 


short drive or sail, not feeling quite well, and has not since been heard from. 


he has given indications of slight loss of memory. 


For some weeks A 
He is about 5 feet 10, of fair complexion, brown hair 


and whiskers, the latter white on the chin; took with him small bag, overcoat, umbrella and gold-headed 


cane, 
ton, Iowa, where he has friends. 
street, N. Y., will be gratefully received. 


510—Johnson’s Union Washing Machine 
Stands umrivalled as the cheapest, best and most 
reliable for Hospitals, Hotels and Families generally 
—PRICE $10, 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y, 


$8—Johnson's Union, Clothes Wringer. 
made of galvaiiized ironand vulcanized India rubber. 
Never gets out of order, Is admitted to be the best ip 
use, and will fit any tub or box—Prick $s. 
361-40 J, JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y. 


To Consumptives.—A l’reacher of the Gos- 
pel having enured his son of Consumption in tts worst 


stages, after being given “up to dic by the moft cele- 


brated physicians, desires to make known the mode 
of cure, which proves successful in every case to 
those aMlicted with Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 
and he w j) send it free of charge to all who desire it 


and wits address DANIEL ADE, 381 Pearl St., 
New York, 0000 
STEINWAY & SONS’ 
° 
PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
PLANOS 





Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured, 
and will be sold to suit the times, Keech Tustrument 
warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 84 
Walker St., near Brow!way, N. ¥, Sead for Circular, 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 
STEAMERS LEAVE FOR ALBANY 
Every ovéning at 6 o’clock from Pier 16 North River, 
foot of Cortlandt St. New World, Mondays, Wednes 
days and Saturdays. Isaac Newton, alternate evenings. 

3550 


TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE. 


LORIN BROOKS & 
SON, 
Nv. 434 BROADWAY, 


cor, HowaArp 87, 


Fine Boots and Shoes ready made or to measure. 
Send for Circular for Instructions. 356-8loaw 





CHARLES HE!DSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


Tais popular Wine, of which the undersigne! aro 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 
BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


the Medal awarded by the judges can ne seen at our office 
00 «6©T, W BAYVAUD & D, 100 Pear! St.. ¥. ¥ 








PoxrtTaARLe Coryinc Press if 
isa good thing. Sent free by mail. HANNAH & 
CO., Sole Proprietors, No; 20Cliff St., New York. 3590 


Te VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR @ 
pl. 1. 


He has probably unconsciously wandered away, and may have gone to Albion, N. Y., or Burling- 
Any information, 


by telegraph or letter, to his family, at 180 Fast 10th 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE CRAFT, 

Agents wanted iu every Regiment and every Town 
inthe Country to sell Masonic Pins, Vest Chains, Rings, 
Charms and all kinds of Jewellery. Every Masoninthe 
Army without doubt would be pleased to get a Ma; 
sonic Emblem, Twill send avery handsome Masonie 
Pin fon sumple) on the receipt of 1, with a Circular 
of wholesale prices. Royal Arch Masons, I will send 
you a white Cornelian Key Stone (mark) mounted in 
gold on the receipt of Niue Dollars. 

WM. A. HAYWARD, 
3500 Manufacturing Jeweller, 208 Broadway. 


AGENTS!!! Now Ready, 
THE “NE PLUS ULTRA PRIZE PACKAGE,” 
Surpassing all others in quantity and quality of con- 
tents Premium to Agents, doubling their profits. 
Send for our vew Circular, 

THE NATIONAL TAX LAW, full aud corrcet, 
a? 50 per 1, P 
O, HASKLNS, 36 Beckman street, New York. 
S500 


Agents and those out of Employment 
can make #15 per day casy, besides obtaining a Prize 
from us, by selling the LATEST, LARGEST, BEST 
and CHEAPEST PACKAGES ever sold. They 
contain MORE STATIONERY, BETTER JEWEL 
LEKY and THREE T/MESas many FANCY ARTI- 
CLES, including LADIES’ FASHION ’*LATES, 
RARE RECIVES, MERRY GAMES, etc., ete., 
than any 25 Cent Package ever sold. 
Send tor Circulars and there read our inducements. 
S.C. RICKARDS & CO., 
$500 i Nassau street, New York. 





AND ARMS. Selpho’s Patent. 516 Broadway, N.Y. 
Opposite St. Nicholas Motel. Send for a Circular, 


356-50 


BALLOU’S 


F. Y. 8. 





French Yoke 


“SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT 
Ba SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR, 


Ballou Bros., 
409 Broadway, 
New York. 





For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 





[ A\vucusT 16, 1862. 


AGENTS !—YOU MUST KNOW 
The reason why our Packages sell so well is because 
we have added to our Mammoth Prize Packages 

THE NEW NATIONAL TAX LAW. 
Everybody desires to know what they are taxed, 
Ameverybody will buy a Package, our Package con- 
tains 24 sheets of Paper, 24 Envelopes (4 different 
kinds), besides Pencils, Penholders, Steel Pens, Blot- 
ting Papers, Games, Recipes and a Mirror of Frshion 
‘or Ladies. We want Agents everywhere. Send for 
Yirculars. W. H. CATELY & CO., 
102 Nassau St., New York. 


AGENTS!! AGENTS!!! 


AGENTS! 
| NATIONAL TAX AND TARIFF LAWS 


COMBINED, 


Get the best. $2 50 per 100. 
| 3590 W.H.CATELY & CO., 102 Nassau st., N.Y. 





Watches Given Away!!!!! 


| Weare now giving WATCHES to all who sell our 
STATIONERY PACKAGES. Weare determined to 

| give better articles and more of them at a less price 

| than any other firm. Greatindueements. Send stamp 

| for our new Circular, 

| WEIR & CO., 


| 0000 34 South Third 8t., Vhiladelphia, 


The New Wational Tax and Tarif 
Laws 
| Combined, Price only 5 Cents. Only book published 
containing these two important laws. Wholesal: 
$250 per 100, Single copies, by mail, 5 Cents, Agente 
| wanted, 58. C. RICKARDS & CO., 
Publishers, 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


5590 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ———_ + -— 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
A. LU Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash 
d ington, Fortress Monroe, Hatteras Inlet, Port 
Royal, 1 all other places, should be sent, at half 
rates, |!y HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No, 74 Broad- 
~ay. Pullers charged low rates, 


























Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Made to Measure at $24 per doz. 


OR SIX FOR $12. 


MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a 
Shirt as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each, 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 
BE MADE AT $26 PER DOZ. 

Very Strong Made Shirts, 

SIX FOR NINE DOLLARS. 
Self-IWIcasurement for Shirts. 

Printed directions tor self-measurement, list of 
prices, and drawings of different styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free everywhere, These rules are go easy 
to understand that any one can take their own mea- 
gure. I warrant a perfect fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Express Company on 
receipt of the goods. 


ARMY SHIRTS, 


MADE FROM FRENCH FLANNEL, 
$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 


387 Broadway, 
Between White and Walker Sts., New York. 


THE GREAT REBELLION. 
If you want to know when the War began, 

Reap Lesiiv’s PrcrorntaAL History or THe WAR. 
If you want to know how it has been conducted, 

ReAv Lestins PleroRtAL HIstoRY or THE WAR, 
If you want to know who led at different battles, 

Reap Lestme’s PicroutAL Uisrory or Tine WAR. 
If you want lo know how a Camp appears, 

See LesLIe’s PICTORIAL History ov THE WARK. 
If you want to know how Battles are fought, 

Bee LESLIW’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WARK, 
If you want to see how Troops build Bridges, 

See LeEsLibv’s VPIcroRIAL History OF THE WAR. 
If you want to see Foraging Parties, 

See Lesiuiv’s PIcroRIAL History or THE WAL 
Ifyou want to know the appearance of a Battlefield} 

Skee LesLin’s ProrvornrtAL Hisrory or THE WAR, 
If you want to know the appearance of a marching 

Army, 

See LesLiws PICTORIAL History OF THE WAR 
If you want to see Portraits of Brave Men, 

Ger Les_iw’s PrerortAL History OF THE WAL. 
If you want to look at Soldiers fording Rivers, 

See Lesiiv’s PrcrortAL History or THE WAR. 
If you want to see the Horrors of War, 

See Lesire’s PicrortaAL History or THK WAR. 
If yu want to know all about the Rebellion, 

Buy Lesuik’s PiIcrorIAL History or THe WAR. 
It is illustrated with SPLENDID PICTURES, 

Correct MaAps, ViEws or Forrs, ARseNxaLs, 

Suirs, BATTLES, MAnctEs, &c. It is printed on 

good paper, from clear type, and is the Most PERFECT 

and best illustrated work ever published, It contains 

a FULL AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 

WAR, and the most important events are illustrated 





by MAGNIFICENT PICTURES. 

It is published semi-monthly; price 25 cts. per part. 

Twenty-four parts are now ready. Sold by all peri- 

odical dealers. Published by FRANK LESLIE, No. 

19 City Hall “quare, New York. Dealers supplied by 
SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 

General Wholesale Agent, 121 Nassau St, N. Y. 





TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YQUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art 
and Luxury. : 

No. 550 BROADWAY, New YORK. 





House In PAnis, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 
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